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Conterts 


Great Grandmamma Severn. By Lestiz Kerrn, Author of “The Chil- 


VS \ 


—VS 


cotes,” etc. Illustrated by F. Dapp. Chapters 1—1Vv. .. 
A Christmas Carol. From the Painting by J. S. Nosu 
At the New Year. By Emity H. Hickey - : ; 
The Queen’s Homes. Tue QvuEEN’S HousEHoLp. By C. FE. Pascor 
The Caged Chieftain of Ladak. By Surg. waponns ALLOUK 


Illustrated by EpwAkRD WHYMPER.. 


Voices from the Highways and Hedges. By the Author ot 


Occupations of a Retired Life” 
1. IN THE ia -WAY. wU. ON THE CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS IN LIFE 


The Little Peveril .. ” 3 ee 
The Countess of Derby in ‘the Golden Room. fier J. Pern, 
The Defeat of Antiquarius at Thrasymene. 


Illustrated by F. C. GouLp 
Some Experiences of an Editor ii ; 
Among the Shipwrights. A Day ON THE CLype. By W. J. Goxvon. 
Illustrated by GorDON BROWN} % cs - Ae! “. Be eS 
The late Edward Thring. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


REMINISCENCES OF UppiNGHAM. By the Rev, J. G. Woop 


Health and IIl- Health. By AtrrReD T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


PREVENTION eERrsUuS CuRE. Wuar iis Litt? WHAT Is HEALTH? How TO IMPROV! 
OUR CONSTITUTIONS. INFECTION. IMPROPER Foop, VENTILATION. DRAINAGE, HEAT 
AND COLD, CLOTHING. Work. THE THREE STAGES OF LIFE. 


Notes on Current Science, Invention, and Discovery 
EpISON’s IMPROVED PHONOGRAPH. TELEGRAPHING TO AND FROM TRAINS IN MOTION, 
Tue Fixru o¢ Fortu Bripce.. Picrur& PuoroGRAPHy, THE CASELLI SysTeM. THE 
SPECTROSCOPE. WEATHER FORECASIS 


Natural History Anecdotes. My Cour 
Varieties. QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS, ETC. .. 


Frontispice—* k DAUGHTER OF THE EAST.” By G. 1. Sevaour. 
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coe" GORN FLOUR. « 


| The Best known Material for Puddings, — 
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KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


eer here in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 











Trade Mark : 
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GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDE 





Strong, Evel, Elastic, aud Free from Kuots, 
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DEWHURST’S é5M/5° 











ASK FOR THE “THREE SHELLS” BRAND. 


USE IT ALWAYS 
IF YOU WISH FOR 
A FAIR, CLEAR SKIN, 
A SOFT SUPPLE SKIN, 
QD. 


A HEALTHY SMOOTH SKIN. 
GIVES A NATURAL TINT, 
IMPARTS FRESHNESS, 
REMOVES OBSTRUCTIONS, 









TABLETS 


PREVENTS ERUPTIONS. SOLD EVERYWHER 





tards, Cakes, Blanc Mange, etc., ‘et 


POLSON 


Cc. 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S - 





or PENS. 


LG OLD MEDAL.  _—_—_—F A PARIS 1878. 











EBONITE 
pow in 6 LACKING 









5. & H. HARRIS'S 


(WATERPROOF. 


Requires no Brushing. 





—t 


SQLD BY ALL SHOEMAKERS, GROCERS, 
saaanibeabnens 57, MANSELL STREET, 
| AT ile oe s 


FOR BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 


Does not injure the Leather. 
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By Parcel Fost C- =a 


-R° Me LHuisH?Sons: ‘FETTER LANE LOnbO! 
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CLARKE’'S 
CLARKE’S 


(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR,) Is. 


CLARKE’S 
CLARKE’S 


“PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 


EACH. 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


“FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WiCkS, SURE Tas HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
“PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


W.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” & Trade Mark “FAIRY” is on every Lamp and every Light. 





wage * PROTECTS 
FROM 
; FEVERS 
MEASLES 
| PROMOTES SMALL POX &c.} 
| THE HEALTHY 
— A LUXURY 
FOR THE BATH 
hes SKIN COAL INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY 
rue anuy TRUE ANTISEPTIC 
SOAP eRtT\SH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
most crrecrive tn SKIN 
PoLRY 7 AY AY LANCET 


‘TABLETS Gal) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


fospital as the cheapest and best. 
The Lancet : ‘‘ Of excellent quality 
and practically no taste. 
British Medical 

“Children take it well.” 


JENSEN'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


Is acknowledged as the best, because 
the only Oil made from absolutely 
fresh livers. It prevents Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, and Bronchitis; it 
_| makes the digestive organs act, and 

is the only effectual remedy in cases 
of Consumption. Sweet and pleasant 
without any after-taste. 


Recommended by the Royal Cheisea 


d ENSENS.. per 





Journal : 





=f = Gsld everywhere at 1/-, 2/-, 3/6, and 6/6. 
© cninren LIKE mM a bottle, if genuine, bears on 


tapper the registered Trade 
HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 














Mark—an Iceberg. 
TAKE NONE BUTRWENSEN’S, THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
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. ry’s . 
Pure Concentrated 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and develop ping the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


From Str CHAS. A. CAMERON, 


101, “Leadenhall Street. 
= os 


Cocoa @ 


M.D., President of the Reyal College 
of » Lane my Ireland. ‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 
ally adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


It is 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 








ROBINSON AND GLEAVER’S IRISH 


DAMASK TABLE AND HOUSE LINENS, At Wholesal . 
COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS, } t olesale Prices. 





> (Aman POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS 





Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
PER DOZEN. 
Children’s ... 1/2 | Hemstitched 
=e i Ladies’... 2/114 
Gents’ .-» 3/6 | Gents’ . 4/1 
By Appointments to the Queen and 
Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSOR AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Addcen—" Linus,” Belfast. 


For INFANTS, 
CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 
The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is choice Milk from 
Swiss Cows, to which is. added a little swgar and some 
excluded by a special PROCESS of BAKING. The product 
obtained in this way acts as a solvent upon the caseine and 
the whole compound, which is of the highest nutritive value, as 
digestible as MOTHIER’S MILK. It is recommended by the 


also for 
PREPARED IN VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
Wheat Flour, the insoluble parts of which have been 
prevents the milk from curdling in large lumps, thus rendering 
highest medical authorities throughout the world. 








(To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 














MAGAZINES for 1888. 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 


CHILD'S COMPANION. 


The Illustrated Magazine for the Little Folks. 


The Daily News says:—‘‘ The Cuitp’s Companion is a pretty little 
illustrated periodical, especially noticeable for the editor’s sensible practice of 


giving children credit for being able to understand something better than 
mere jingles and childish things.” 


The January Number, with Coloured Plate, TWOPENCE; without 
Coloured Plate, ONE PENNY. 
A NEw STORY 
ComMENCES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, EnTITLED 


MARGUERITE’S SEARCH. 


By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, 
Author of “A Peep Behind the Scenes,” “‘ Christie’s O'd Organ,” “ Little 
Dot,” ‘* Olive’s Story,” etc 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


OUR LITTLE DOTS. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Easy Words, Lorge Type, Pretty Pictures. 


** A valuable little magazine, which is just the thing for the small folk 
of the family—full of engravings, little tales in large type, and_small 
words, the ‘ Little Dots’ could wish for nothing better.”—Somerset County 


Herald. 


A COLOURED PICTURE 1S PRESENTED WITH THE 
JANUARY NUMBER. 


Nearly every page has an Illustration, and the letterpress is in 

very large type. Will those who have little children please buy 

the January number of ‘‘ Our Little Dots,” and see if it is not 
received with delight by the little ones. 


ONE PEN'NY MONTHLY. 
FOR WORKING PEOPLE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE 


COTTAGER AND ARTISAN. 


12 LARGE PAGES MONTHLY. 


A NEW STORY 
CoMMENCES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, ENTITLED 


. . oC ~ 
NATHAN QUILTER’S FALL. 
By EGLANTON THORNE, 

Author of “The Old Worcester Jug,” “‘It’s All Real True,” etc., etc. 
“Telling pictures and practical articles. We only wish that any praise 
of ours might increase the circulation of a most valuable periodical.”— 
The Times. a m5 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S MAGAZINE 
For LOCALISATION as a Parish, District, or Congregational 
Magazine; also for FAMILY READING. 


THE TRACT MAGAZINE, 


NEw SARIS. 

The January Number will contain the Opening Chapters of a 
SERIAL TALE, entitled ‘“*THE FAMILY FOE,” by Mrs. 
NUGENT! JACKSON, author of ‘‘ Me and Jim,” ‘‘ Out of Work,” 
**Timothy Crab,” etc. There will also be the first of a Series 
for the Young of ““‘HOMELY TALKS ABOUT BIBLE 
BIRDS,” by the Rev. A. H. Mackray, M.A., and contributions 
by the Rev. P. B. POWER, M.A., and other writers new and old. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY, 


FROM A PENNY TO A GUINEA, 
Please write for the Society’s ILLustRaTED List oF Books FoR PRE- 
SENTATION and the CLassiFiep List oF Booxs. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATEKNOSTER Row, Lonvon. 





Sale already exceeds 900,000, 
The 
xford 
. 
Bible 


for 


eachers, 


In twelve sizes, corresponding 
page for page witli each other. 


Rev: C. H. Spurceon :— 
«« The very best.” 


Tue BisHop or Ripon :— 
“ Invaluable.” 


Rev. Dr. Ossorn :— 
“ Has surpassed all competitors.” 
The “ Times” :— At 
“« A library of Biblical information.” 
The “* Patt Matt Gazetre” :— 
“Every Bible Student knows it to 
contain the best collection of Biblical 
information ever brought together in so 
small a compass.” 


At all Booksellers. 


HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, E.C. 








Gold Medal Awarded International Health Exhibition. 


BENGER’S 
oo OOD... 


This delicious and highly nutritive Food is distinguished from all 
others by the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. 


invalids and Dyspeptics can take it even as a supper dish. Its sooth- 
ing and highly nutritious properties promote healthy sleep. 
OPINIONS OF THE MEDICAL JOURNALS. 

“* Would be assimilated with great case "—Lancet. 

** Deserving of the highest praise.” —Practitioner. 

“ Benger's preparations have deservedly a high reputation.”—Afedical Times. 

“It is palatable and excellent in every way. ‘e have given it in very many cases 
with the most marked benefit. For children who throw up their food in curdled masses 
it is invaluable."—London Medical Record. 

NECESSARY CAUTION !—Benger’s Food differs entirely from any other food 
obtainable, It may be had of all the leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, and 
5/- ; or will be forwarded free by Parcels Post direct from the Manufacturers. 


MOTTERSHEAD & 00., (8. Paine & F. B. Benger), 7, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 
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The fate of a Nation will on will ultimately depend upon the strength and health of the population.” 


Beaconsfield 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO TAKE INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., in a lecture, under the auspices of the National Health 
Society, speaking of Zymotic Diseases (Infectious Diseases) such as Cholera, » Saal per Fever, 
&c., susceptibility to take them, be held, came in some cases from a poisoned tion of the 
blood, arising from the body retaining some portion of the wastes. These wastes, when not removed, 
were re-absorbed into the blood, | acted as a ready soil from which disease would germinate. 

For the ;best method of preventing the spread of infectious diseases read a large illustrated 
sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


PARDY OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY, 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 
BLOOD POISONS. 


The predisposing causes of Disease, or, how to prevent a susceptibility to take Disease. 

After —as from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity—in fact, 

three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from a very extensive and careful 
observation, extending over a period of forty , I am perfectly satisfied the “ true cause " of 

fever is a disordered condition of the liver. e office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a 

scavenger might sweep the streets. When the liver is not working pueeey a quantity of waste 

or effete matter is +? floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the poison germ 

of fever, small- pox, &c., be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose 

liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions 

as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, 1 consider, explains the see ming 

mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable to the develop- 

ment of fever who, in fact, live in the very midst of it—escape unscathed. This being the case, 

the importance of of keeping th the a in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in 

attention to my FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct 
the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences; not only as - 
a a of Bon | off FEVERS and malarious diseases, but as a ey 

BILIOUS or SICK HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VO itinc. 

HIRST, EKRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, 

. HEARTBURN, &c. If its om, value in keeping the body in health were universally known, 
7 — no family would be without a su In many forms of VER, or at the commencement of 
ONS EVERY YEAR DIE any fever, ENO’S FRUIT SA AEE acts asa specific. No one can have a simpler or more 
UNNATURAL DEATHS. efficient remedy ; by its use the cy is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason 

WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 


Read a large Illustrated sheet given with each bottle of SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. FEVERISH COLDS.—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK 


OF LIFE, — ate hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin ,eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of 
stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- -giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate jits great value in 
keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

CAUTION.—Z.camine each Bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it, you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


punaed only at Eno’s ‘‘Fruit Salt’ Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 
\\ SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row,| pome £LUED MAGNESIA. 


Sti M .M.D. F 60 
fy London, E. Cc. publishes Several Le ape ey a ote of Keadiiy, Indigestion, Seastbusa, Gavel 


and Gout. When mixed with his ACIDULATED SYRUP, it forms a pleasant Effervescing 


A ible for La ild: id by all ble Chemts' 
4 [iS Thousands of Books for all readers, | Aperient especially se e for Ladies and Chi = sold by all respectable Chemists 
ice), at = = 


in Large-sized 
at all prices, from One Farthing to | that pice), at ss. 2 Gl, and 35, 6d. cach. | ‘Also tn W tichenter Quarts for Dispensary 
Que Guinea. Catalogues of the Society's Publi- | &&{4¥38 MURRATS FLULD CAMPHOR ' rats jones sc 
. — >) 5 ° ° Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each, SIR JAMES MURRAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 
cations will be forwarded, Post Free, on application, | Steet, Dublin; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London. 


Legion of Honor, 1878. DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. 4 eS POW D _ . Enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 


Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


FROM 35 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. \ ' Post Free for 1s. 2d. from the Pro vietore, 
Lists FRESH. BARCLAY & SONS, 96, Farringdon 


SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY: THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 
t ( N (} S A Y S The Longford Wire Mattress & Bedstead combined. 
Liverpool Woods’ Patent. § Gusranteed 


Exhibition neither to 


Trish Linen made up ame 
— —— od SAMPLES the highest rust nor 
. B4. each. and PRICE awards, F ; 
LISTS Post - ya GEEEES 
made Two Gold ‘ ott ~<F 


CAMBRIC. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. To be seen Tiel ONE ro. without injury, at our Show Rooms. 


Ready for Use. Direct from the Facto 
1s. hy per doz. Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. ~~ 19, London Road, Liverpool ; 61, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


Laas Bordered, from rs. 32 d. e Gentl do., fi 1. 
fGeatiomen’s Mesdesed, Sem ga. od’ oon dce. | Son Cl Bake All enquiries to the SOLE MAKERS: 


a LINDSAY & "CO., ‘Limited, BELFAST. The Longford Wire Jron & Steel Company, Limited, 












































APPOINTMENT TO H THE QUEEN. 

















FIVE GOLD MED278 AWA. WHAT IS LIME NUICE ? 
> 
y This question is rendered necessary from the prominent attention it is attracting as ¢ 
ie — perance Beverage. The ensweris that it should be THE JUICE of 
LIM UIT without admixture. {n Montserrat alone is the Lime Fruit cultiva 


for this anid and great care should be taken to obtain this brand (as supplied to 
Government), and not any of the numerous concoctions sold under the name of Lig 


Pl ate Powder o: “MONTSERRAT” PURE LIME FRUIT JUICE | 


for and take no other. 


NON-MERCURIAL: It can be had everywhere in Imperial Quarts and Pin’s, can be diluted and sweeter 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST — fo ase, and is far stronger than any other. See name of Sole Consignees, EV 
OR 


& C®d., is on the capsule and label of each bottle. Sole Consignees—EV Ang, 
CLEANING SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE sons & Cu , Liverpool London—EVANS. LESCHER & Wi BB, Canada—EvV Ang, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, ix Boxes 1s., 2s. 6d., ond 45. “6d. SONS & MASON (Ltd.), Montreal. 


Py sad pel wo 'TO AVOID FINGER MARKS, 
C. B R AN DAU ER 7 > S| scratch nor spurt SUPERIOR 
GPoints PENS mented bra new FURN ITU RE 


VP i OINTED Fuze Mepats | gample Bottle free by Post 
your Stationer for on Application, Sold by Chemists, 
a Sew Assorted Sample Box, or = ovennl 7 stamps to Cc BRANDAUER Grocers, lronmongers, dc. 


CO.'S Pen Works, Birmin ham ; > or to their Wholesale Warehouse— 


24, KING EDWARD STREET, LONDON. E.C. STEPHENSON BROS. “BHADFORD. YOR 
This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not PREPARED CONCENTRA TED 


proved entirely satisfactory.—It Is already Cooked—Requires 


neither boiling nor straining—!s made in a minute. CAL IFORN IAN BO RA y 
Allen & Hanburys’| “2.3253. 


Is supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. 


Infants’; FOOD _ 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and 


Young Children, a at ay a that is required for the formation of firm flesh THE AGREEABLE 


and bone. Surprisingly neficial results have attended the use of this 


Food, which needs oaly to be tried to be permanently adopted. ORIGINAL AND 


a ‘after ans death's door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent from 

severe diarrhea, and inability to retatn any form ¢ i ts’ Fe M b 
improve immediately he took your malted preparation, — Taos Seees — pny - AND ONL Y ABSOLU TEL y 
increase in weight so rapidly as he has done." —H. E. TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P, 
Further Medical Testimony and Full Directions PREPARED 
accompany each Tin. 


Price, 6d., is., 2s., S., and 10s. Everywhere. In Packets, 6d., 34., & 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with each. 
IMPORTANT CAUTION. —As a protection against Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham, Bo 


Counterfeits, see that Book ‘‘ Homz AND HEALTH AND Beauty,” with Sample Packet, free b 
each Tin bears ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Name. post for Two Stamps. 


In the New Patented LEE FINISH 




















“My QuEEN” VEL-VEL. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


The depth of tone in allshades is unequalled. The ERECT PILE which can only be obtained by the 
we iNor SPOT with RAIN. LEE FINISH causes it to ones as gracefully as the bes 
can be dried before a fire, and STILL | Silk Velvet and PREVEN' REASI NG. 
Mt erain its original lustre ad appearance Owing to the — — -. i ~ LEE NGwisu, thi 
Shades are ABSOLUTE FAST and will | Fabricis much HTERin WEIGHT and consequen' 
NOT SOIL ligne gloves or a materials. LESS FATIGUING | in WEAR than all other makes. 


\ In the new “ LEE” FINISH, the Patentees have most ——— overcome the drawbacks common to all mak 
of Velveteen and Cotton Pile Fabrics finished by the ordinary roducing at a much lower cost, and bringing withi 
the reach of all purses, the beautiful fabric “ MY UEEN” VEL EL, which has been pronounced by connoisseu 

—— to be equal in appearance to and wear better than the best Lyons Silk Velvet. The Wear of every yard is guaranteed, 2 
for the protection of the public every yard is stamped with the registered Trade Mark, “ MY QUEEN-” VEL-VEL, obtainabie from all the be: 
drapers throughout the United Kingdom, from 1s, 6d. to 5s. . per yard 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining “My Queen” = Vel- Vel, Ladies are requested to write to 
Sole Proprietors, FELSTEAD & HUNT, 41, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London, & 9, Fountain St., Manchester 


Who will forward the + Sito and Address of the nearest Draper keeping it in Stock. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES FOR HOUSE FURNISHING! 


Window-Blind Cloth, Y@ees Linoleum. 
ELEGANCE! DURABILITY! ECONOMY! . THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


A New Material qntirely superseding the Old-a,,,, ° Meh DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 


| 
PLAIN COLOURS. FANCY PATTERNS. ARTISTIC DESIGNS. | Warm to the Feet. Cheerful in Appearance. All 
Is the Cheapest and Best Blind in the World. | New Designs. Easily Laid. Easily Cleaned. 
In widths varying from 28 to 72inches. Requires | The . Lancaster ” poser noes a long a) —<— 
eet ; : , . |} want. Jt is guaranteed equal in durability to any Liuoleum 
no Washing. Rolls up Straight. No Hemming. | in the Trade, and to have all the advantages of that sold at 
Not Liable to Fade, Will stand rough Wear. | more than double the price. 
Can be obtained from all Drapers, Upholsterers, and Cabinet Makers. 


To face Back of Plate. ‘ ua 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 


CHAPTER I. 








—— 


1HE ROLL-CALL OF THE DAY. 


‘(\N a lage de son coeur,” they say in the land | grandmamma Severn at the outset of this history 
where the art of graceful phrasing has | to be more, at the most, than seven-and-thirty. 
reached its crowning perfection, and if we | At twenty-seven a women has developed all the 

go by this pleasant rule we cannot allow Great- heart she is ever likely to possess ; at thirty-seven 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 





she has grown facile in the art of charming and 
has robbed tact of every one of its secrets: it is 
then that young men who might be her sons fall 
in love with her; it is then that—be she widowed 
—she becomes dangerous to the peace of her 
bachelor acquaintances; the sweet immaturity of 
seventeen has no chance where she chooses to 
prevail. 

In the year 18— when her granddaughter first 
saw her, Great-grandmamma Severn had not lost 
her beauty or her vivacity or her willingness to 
conquer, any more than she had lost her lovers ; 
therefore, though she would have piped out to you 
with a shrill note of triumph that she was eighty 
on her last birthday, we will go by the polite 
French custom, if you please, and say that she 
summed her years by the strength of her feelings, 
which were yet quite lively enough for most people. 
A heroine of eighty? Whynot? ‘“ An immortal 
soul does not grow old in seventy years,” and is a 
decade to make all the difference ? 

To the grave young eyes of twenty-four the 
eighty years sat with a lightness that was half 
startling, half perplexing, possibly wholly repre- 
hensible, but before Judith Severn becomes an 
inmate of the Rise at Richmond, let us hasten 
there before her and take a peep at the home 
that is waiting her. 

‘“* Will you be dressed yet, my lady ?” 

‘““Not yet, Farthing. Bring me my chocolate 


and the ‘Morning Post,’ and my spectacles. 


Dear, dear! To think that old Mr. Mun can’t 
read with spectacles twice the strength of mine!” 

“*He’s older than you, my lady.” 

“To be sure he is, Farthing; a year older. 
That’s a great deal at our time of life.” 

‘** But he can walk upstairs without so much as 
the lean of a crutch, my lady,” said Farthing, 
willing to rebuke this too immodest complacency. 
** He’s what I would call suppler than you in the 
joints, though he’s taken it out more in wrinkles 
and what I might name coruscations, if you 
understand me.” 

‘*Oh, I understand you, Farthing,” said the old 
lady with a hint of temper, “though when I was 
at school we called it corrugations.” 

“Indeed, my lady ?” said Farthing, accepting 
this statement with calm tolerance; ‘‘ words do 
change their meaning a deal, I’m told.” 

‘It will take a good while to change Mr. Mun 
into a brilliant person!” cried Lady Severn, with 
an increase of petulance. ‘‘ You will be telling 
me next that Sir Henry Buller can come upstairs 
without help, though you know that the last time 
be was here, before he took to bed—and he'll 
never rise again, Farthing, never!—I went down 
to the drawing-room alone to receive him!” 

*'That’s two years ago, my lady; and you were 
easier in the joints then, if you remember. But I 
will own that Sir Henry has given in very quick 
for a gentleman of his spirit, and him only seventy- 
nine his last birthday.” 

“They all do, Farthing; they all do. When a 
man has an ache in his little finger he sends for 
the doctor and the clergyman, and surrenders 
without a struggle. They make things too easy 
for death, and it just snufls them out in disgust. 








They’ve no spirit! How many times have I been 
near dying, Farthing ?” 

“Three times, my lady, has Dr. Kingdon been 
sent for in the dead of the night—” 

“‘And three times has he driven away in the 
light of the morning, and I’m not dead yet—and 
I don’t mean to die!” cried this pagan old 
woman. ‘“‘How many illnesses have I had, 
Farthing ?” 

‘I couldn’t just mention them promiscuous, 
my lady, without time to recollect myself; but I 
should say you’ve had everything that a lady of 
title can have,” said Farthing, delicately implying 
that there were limits to aristocratic acquisition. 
**You’ve had most of the fevers, I believe, but 
that was before my day.” 

‘* And the vapours and the spleen—but that was 
before your day too, my good Farthing. Dear, 
dear! what fits of the vapours I used to have 
before I married Sir Harry, and how distracted 
the poor fellow used to be! Yet nobody has the 
malady nowadays, Farthing. I'll warrant you my 
granddaughter Judith has never so much as heard 
of it!” 

“It’s neuralgia they call it now,” said Farthing, 
with an edge of contempt for the generation that 
has lost the art of distracting its lovers in this 
piquant fashion. ‘‘ Miss Judith may have heard 
of that, since every maid-servant sets up for 
having it; though, to look at the young lady’s 
picture, you wouldn’t think she knew what so 
much as a headache meant.” 

“Or a heartache either,” said the old lady, 
drily. 

** You've had a touch of neuralgia yourself, my 
lady,” Farthing went on, willing that her mistress 
should condescend to the fashion of the time, 
“‘and rheumatics you’ve had, and quinsy, and 
rose, but gout you've mo/ had.” 

‘“*Why, bless the woman! I had gout only last 
year in my hand.” 

** You should see Colonel Harding’s foot, my 
lady! You couldn’t tell it from his body if you 
saw it alone! A trunk of a tree is slim to it, and 
as for pain—” 

“Tut, tut!” cried the old lady, with a frown of 
the fine-pencilled brows; ‘‘ Harding was always a 
grumbler. To hear him one would think he had 
patented all the aches in the world that he might 
keep them to himself—and he just turned sixty ! 
There now, my good woman, stop chattering and 
let me read. Such a tongue as you have, Farthing! 
It runs on as if you were a girl like my grand- 
daughter.” 

Yet the old lady was the first to break the 
silence she had imposed. She adjusted her spec- 
tacles, and her glance slowly travelled down the 
obituary column of the newspaper. She paused 
midway and singled out a name with an empha- 
sising finger. ‘Twice she repeated it to herself, 
and then she said it aloud, in a tone which was 
cecorously solemn, but in which there yet peeped 
out a something of exultation. 

“Catherine Parker is dead—Farthing, do you 
hear ?>—* widow of Hemming Parker, of the Leigh, 
Kent, aged fifty-eight.’ She might have been my 
daughter. She was my poor Harriet’s friend, and 
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she has gone before me. But she was always a 
poor-spirited woman. She was just your age, 
Farthing, and something of your make—a woman 
without a backbone.” 

“That was never a complaint in my family,” 
said Farthing, a trifle nettled in her turn. “A 
spine in the back was never known among the 
Farthings ” (the waiting woman's own back at the 
moment loudly contradicted this assertion); but 
Lady Severn’s attention had wandered, and she 
was again studying the roll-call of the day, hearing 
now and again the echo of a once-familiar voice 
that had given forth its adsum in answer to the 
final summons. 

An old lady who could not die—who would not 
die—as before her day old heathenish Sarah 
Marlborough refused to make surrender. The 
picture has a touch of the revolting in it. Some 
one has drawn a fancy sketch of an ocean-girt 
island, where the elderly are mercifully killed off 
before old age creeps on, but in that kingdom by 
the sea, old Lady Severn would surely have found 
grace. She emphasised all the charms of age and 
put forth none of its obtrusively pointed morals. 
Her hair, of an exquisite silvery whiteness, was 
still abundant, and was rolled back from a face 
that had kept its round softness of outline and its 
delicacy of feature, while the dark eyes had lost 
little of their earlier fire, and were still direct 
enough in their challenge. 

She was dressed in the blameless white that so 
well suits the very old and the very young, and 


her wrappings, of some soft, fleecy stuff, had an 


almost coquettish set. Great-grandmamma was 
proud of her pink cheeks, her slim white hands; 
all those gifts which nature had so leniently 
consented to leave in her keeping far beyond the 
usual span. 

“When I require to wear a wig and rouge, you 
may bury me, Farthing,” she would declare. “I 
couldn’t survive the loss of my looks—the looks 
poor dear Sir Harry was so proud of.” She glanced 
up at a portrait that hung on the wall opposite 
her bed, and that seemed to answer her appeal 
with an odd, smiling gaiety. It was a young, 
almost boyish, face, for Sir Harry had died in his 
early prime, and there was always a hint of un- 
affected pity in Lady Severn’s voice when she 
spoke of this long dead husband, as if that early 
departure was due to some weakness of character 
on his part. 

Her children had faded away too, earlier or 
later, and she was left with a grandson, two grand- 
daughters, and a great-grandchild, to represent 
her line and heir her wealth. 

Everything about her ministered to the pleasure 
of her life. The Rise, to which she had removed 
her household goods after her husband’s death, 
making it her home for the greater part of the 
year, was a large, old-fashioned house of an un- 
romantic order, but which made up in solid com- 
fort for its lack of outward comeliness. 

It stood in a liberal space of ground, jealously 
enclosed, that made a silence for it not to be 
matched in these busier days, and shut it from as 
much as an echo of the modest traffic that 
climbed or descended the hillv road without. 








At the back of the house there lurked a garden 
that was full of quaint and half-sad surprises; 
flowers, that grew irresponsibly without let or hin- 
drance ; old trees, waving unpruned arms above 
moss-grown seats, where lovers—who have no 
weak dread of rheumatism—may have dallied; a 
Silence lifting a broken finger as if to deepen the 
hush; an amorous Pan stealing towards this 
ancient nymph from the deep, gloomy shade of 
evergreens ;—a garden unvexed by gardener, 
fashioned half by nature, half by chance, and left 
to a decaying peace, uninvaded save by those 
chartered libertines, the birds, who throve and 
multiplied in this unclaimed country, and mocked 
the careworn Silence by the riot of their song. 

Some whim of the old lady’s—some lingering 
sentiment, perhaps; possibly a desire that a bit of 
her surroundings should match with her years— 
dictated this solitude, which was in odd contrast 
with the trim lawns, the ordered, decorous con- 
ventionality that reigned in the other portions of 
her domain. Within the big house sentiment fled 
before comfort. The furniture was sufficiently 
ugly, but it was upholstered luxuriously, and the 
broad-backed seats held out wide arms inviting to 
repose. The servants were old and deliberate, 
but there were many of them, and the service was 
good, and of eating and drinking there was no 
lack. It was all solid, respectable, dull—the great 
square rooms, at which the light came in unwink- 
ingly, without a corner for a poor shadow to lurk 
in; the massive plate; the ancestors in their 
gilded frames—it would have been deadly dull but 
for the lively old lady of eighty on the first floor, 
and the lively young gentleman of six on the 
second. 

And this was the home to which a new inmate 
was being whisked from Paris. 

“T hope my granddaughter will have a little 
spirit,” the hostess remarked as she was making 
her toilet after a cheerful perusal of the obituary 
for the day. ‘My poor son took after me, but 
her mother was a dull woman, and an ailing 
woman, and a silly woman, when I saw her last ; 
and she is not like to have mended with the 
years. If the girl is like her, Farthing—” 

“Miss Judith will be a Frenchified young 
lady, I don’t doubt,” said Farthing, with a prim 
mouth. “It wouldn’t surprise me, for my part, 
if she had forgotten her native tongue, and a 
fine trouble there will be with Marker, whose 
‘ignirance’ is something you can never get to the 
bottom.of.” 

“You needn’t fear that your gifts as an inter- 
preter will be too much taxed, Farthing: if Miss 
Judith is the young woman I take her to be 
— if she is not radically different from the rest of 
her sex and her generation, she will have retained 
enough of her English to give us a very fair sample 
of her opinions and ideas. Did a lack of words 
ever hinder a young person in these days from 
insisting on a hearing ?” 

“Perhaps, my lady,” said Farthing in the ton 
of one who yields tolerantly without being con 
vinced. ‘ But if you asked my opinion, I should 
say, as far as I’ve observed, that the French nation is 
very superfluous,” 
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“ Superficial, Farthing, superficial,” corrected 
the old lady. 

4 Superfluous is the way I’ve generally heard it 
put,” retorted Farthing with lofty forbearance, 
‘but any way, my lady *__she adroitly skirted the 
difficulty—“ Miss Judith is sure to have some very 
smart gowns.’ 

“Well, I can be smart too. And when you 
have dressed me, you will go and receive her, 
Farthing. If Letitia Garston comes with her, you 
will make her understand that my _ invitation 
extends only to one of my granddaughters.” 

“You may trust me for that, my lady,” said the 
maid, with a quite cheerful alacrity—almost as if 
she suffered a thirst for the fray; ‘‘ Mrs. Garston 
knows what she’s got to expect when she sees 
me.” 

‘*Miss Severn doesn’t, however. You will be 
quite a revelation to her. She won’t expect any- 
thing much older than you, and it will be quite a 
pleasant surprise to her when she comes to see 
me. You can’t help it, my good woman; but 
really, you know, it is you who ought to be eighty, 
as Mr. Mun remarked the other day.” 

“I’m quite willing, my lady,” retorted Farthing, 
with a mildness that covered a sting; ‘‘ it’s just as 
well that one of us should look as if we'd got 
some sense.” 

““Not bad for you, Farthing!” the old lady 
laughed and nodded at this retort; “but if it 
comes to sense, I'll be surprised if my young 
granddaughter can’t claim more than both of us 
put together. It is only the young people who 
are old nowadavs.” 


CHAPTER II, 


UT Judith Severn was not a young woman to 


be hailed, summoned, commanded, even 
entreated, and to assent at the first word of invita- 
tion. She had awill of her own, almost as im- 
perious in its way as that of the old lady at Rich- 
mond; and had it been simply a question of 
pleasing herself, she might still have been an 
inhabitant of the sec ond-rate pension in the Bou- 
levard Malesherbes, where the last years of her life 
had been spent, and her history would conse- 
quently have remained unwritten. 
But there were two people to whom Judith 
subdued her will with an ardour that would have 
been heroic had it not been perfectly spontaneous. 
One of these was her mother, the widow of 
Richard Severn, and the other her sister Letitia, 
also a widow, who, having married to the displea- 
sure of the head of the house, remained coldly 
under her ban even when bereaved of the ob- 
noxious husband. Letitia Garston, who, as Letitia 
Severn, had spent her Parisian maidenhood chiefly 
in plagiarising the bonnets displayed in the milli- 
ners’ windows and in nibbling chocolate bonbons, 
did not develop more serious aims in her short wife- 
hood ; and, now that that brief episode was ended, 
the evolution of a toilet that should bear only the 
most subdued evidences of widowhood was still 
her largest ambition. 
Letitia flitted between London—where the lease 








of her husband’s house had not yet expired, and 
whither Judith’s unshaken loyalty pursued her in 
ardent letters—and the Parisian boarding-house, 
where she lightly consented to be waited on, made 
much of, and pitied for sorrows she had never 
felt. To a spectator there was something at once 
comic and pathetic in Judith’s hot devotion to 
two people of a nature so slight and unremunera- 
tive as her mother and sister. Mrs. Richard Severn 
was a dull woman; her dulness, indeed, amounted 
to genius, it was so consistent, so unshaken, and 
one was left open to conjecture whether death 
might not have seemed a lucky escape to the 
husband burdened with the rashness of his choice. 
The very evidences of such prettiness as may once 
have recommended her had passed; she was as 
faded and uncertain, as wanting in dignity, as an 
amateur water-colour ; a woman with a weak back, 
who lay much on sofas; who never sewed, who 
never read; who did not even take an interest.in 
staring out of the window, or in tasting the last 
boarding-house gossip. How did she employ the 
leisure of her thoughts? Here, indeed, is a 
conundrum which those amiable lunatics who are 
ardent in the practice of prize competitions might 
possibly be bribed to solve. 

It was a day of inward shame to Judith when 
she made the discovery that she was cleverer than 
this dull mother, wiser, more practical; alas! 
more sensible. She was also beautiful in a dark 
and dusky way, where the widow was plain in her 
washed-out tints, but that was nothing. Judith 
could still believe that her mother had been beau- 
tiful too, before poverty and trouble had befallen 
her, but she had to give up the clinging remnant 
of her faith in the mother-wisdom that seems to 
young eyes to have plumbed all deeps. 

It was a bitter experience; it was even a dis- 
loyalty with which she fought strenuously until, in 
her illogical way, she found some manner of 
extenuating the very deficiency she deplored; of 
excusing it, covering it; perhaps even exalting it 
into a virtue. As if there were so much brilliance 
in this stupid old world that we could afford to 
worship dulness ! 

** Mother, do you want me to go?” Judith had 
asked, when the summons came from the arbi- 
trary old grandmother in England. 

Mrs. Severn was lying on the sofa of the par- 
lour in the meagre little entresol of the Parisian 
house, a pile of dingy pillows under her head. 
Her dress, which carried but lingering traces of 
her widow’s mourning, had an air of smartness to 
which she could not respond, and it therefore had 
the effect of belonging to some one else. Her 
daughter’s handiwork was hinted at in the cap, 
which was too gay for the faded face under it, and 
in the shawl which refused to drape itself round 
the lanky figure ; but Judith could not clothe her 
mother’s mind with ideas, and when Mrs. Severn 
met her question with a helpless silence, she 
answered it herself. 

‘“You do want me to go, mother, don’t you? 
But you don’t like to say it, because it means my 
leaving you for a long time—perhaps for always.” 
There was a break in the girl’s voice. To her. at 
least, the parting would be hard, 
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“We are very poor,” said Mrs. Severn, at last, 
looking at her daughter, and then away from her 
again, with a wandering, inconclusive glance. 

“Yes,” assented Judith, with a sudden fierce- 
ness. The fierceness was not for the poverty, for 
which, personally, she cared little; it was for the 
old grandmother at home, who had dictated it. 
“Yes, we are poor, but she might have made us 
rich in some other way—some less costly way 
than this!” 

It was the girl’s one protest, and it came from 
her at unawares. She drew herself together the 
next moment as if she were used to setting a watch 
on her impulses, and was quick to rein them in. 
‘But it is the only way,” she added, steadily, ‘‘ so 
I will go.” 

Mrs. Severn plucked at the fringe of her shaw], 
and. her glance, which had travelled with vague 
unrecognition here and there, came back to her 
daughter. Some faint motherly impulse dimly 
strove within her. She spoke with the taciturn 
hesitancy that was native to her, or was possibly 
taught her by life as she had known it. 

“If you would rather not go, Judith—” 

“T am going,” said Judith, quickly, her appetite 
for self-immolation but whetted by this tentative 
groping after tenderness on her mother’s part. 
“Tt is settled; I am going to live at the Rise— 
to be a personage, henceforward,” she caught 
vainly at a lightness of tone—‘‘ a great personage, 
with a carriage to ride in, and silken gowns 
to wear, and—and—there will be plenty to spare 
then for Letty and you.” 

She stooped and kissed her mother with sudden, 
hot tenderness, and then, as if to place her resolu- 
tion beyond hazard, she went up to her bare 
little room under the roof, and penned a grim 
consent to the old lady’s plans. 

Great-grandmamma smiled when she put on 
her gold-rimmed glasses and read this haughty 
surrender. 

“ At least the girl is not a fool like her mother, 
Farthing,” she said, as her confidant was brushing 
her soft silver hair. 

“There are worse things than fools, my lady,” 
said Farthing, with gloomy conviction, but the old 
lady would have none of her. 

“Pooh, pooh!” she said, “I’ve lived longer 
than you, Farthing, though no one would think it 
to look at us together, and I tell you there’s 
nothing so baffling in this life as a fool, especially 
if she be a woman at the same time. If the girl 
has a spark of spirit and a will of her own we'll not 
get on the worse for that.” 

Judith had spirit and fire enough, and the 
wonder to most people was that she did not 
hail with acclamation any door of escape from 
the sordid cares that beset her life. To these, 
the sacrifice would have lain on the side of rejec- 
tion rather than of acceptance. There was 
apparently so much at least of cushioned ease to 
go to; so much of narrow privation to quit. 

Long ago, when her twin girls were mere chil- 
dren, the widow, left with the bare pittance it was 
in her husband’s power to bequeath, had drifted 
abroad, and had lived as needy English people do 
n foreign lands, in a sort of genteel Alsatia, a 





little despised by the natives, a good deal more 
despised by such of their countrymen as they meet 
in chance encounter. For between the touring 
Englishman, who goes with his Cook or his Gaze 
on the othodox round, and the Englishman who 
lives habitually at Boulogne, at Dieppe, in the 
suburbs of Paris, there is a difference which the 
former willingly allows to be felt. Perhaps Mrs. 
Severn was too dull to observe distinctions of 
manner, or to estimate the social drawbacks of 
the situation ; but, as it happened, Letitia was the 
only member of the trio who cared to foster the 
acquaintance of the majors and captains, the 
mysterious and traditionless single women and 
widows, who made up that alien society. She 
troubled herself little about the spinsters, indeed, 
but she flirted systematically with the military 
gentlemen, and in the end married one of the 
most objectionable of them—a young man whose 
most becoming act in life was his death within 
less than two years of his marriage day. 

While Letitia had bought her liberty by that 
rash adventure into matrimony, and was ready to 
meet new experiences, for Judith, her twin sister, 
the world had held its goings, and time had _ been 
but a “‘ leaden servitor.” She had ripened slowly ; 
but yesterday she had been arather defiant, rather 
angular and awkward schoolgirl; too reserved 
habitually, and too outspoken upon occasion, to be 
a favourite in that Ishmaelitish community where 
Letitia’s small, tinkling accomplishments, and her 
foolish, prattling gaiety, found a ready acceptance ; 
but at twenty-four she had blossomed into a strange 
dark beauty that seemed to set her even more 
widely aloof from her fellows. For there was 
nothing smiling or piquant about Judith Severn, 
there was even something that was repelling, at 
least to the easy familiarity of the boarding-house, 
in her grave reserve and in the ardour with which 
she devoted herself to the care of her uninteresting 
mother. 

Some few who knew her better thought it a pity 
that all her fine qualities should be absorbed in so 
unremunerative a task, and hailed her grand- 
mother’s invitation as an emancipation for her. 
Among these was a visitor who arrived on the day 
after Judith’s note had gone, with its frigid assent 
to old Lady Severn’s proposal, and who permitted 
himself to be announced as Monsieur Vinter. 

He was a tall, rather broadly-built man, and he 
had the effect of making the shabby sitting-room 
contract and grow still a shade shabbier. It was 
unoccupied, and after a quick survey of it, which 
seemed to exhaust his curiosity, he turned to the 
window and gave himself up to the evidences of 
the spring as they displayed themselves in the 
fresh, crude green of the Boulevard trees. The 
strong light searched him out, and proved him to 
be of middle age, probably over rather than unde 
forty. He was a man of resolute looks, with quick, 
clear eyes, and that odd attractiveness that belongs 
to white hair when combined with eyebrows and 
moustache of unsilvered darkness. 

When Judith opened the door he turned his 
back to the window and allowed her for a moment 
to look a little uncertainly at him, while he looked 
at her clearly. 
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‘Well, Judith ?” he said at last. 

Then she came forward to meet his advances, 
and held out both hands eagerly. 

“Tt is Mr. Winter!” she said, as it his voice 
had set her doubts at rest. 

“Did you not know me, then ?” 

“I did not know whom to expect from Marie's 
announcement; not you, certainly.” 

“‘T have been in a region where calling cards 
are considered superfluous luxuries. I had to take 
the chance of your recognising my name under its 
French disguise.” 

“Ah! what does 
tentedly, ‘since you are here ? 
and truly come home at last.” 

“‘T have really and truly come back.” She was 
quick to notice that he did not call it coming 
home. 

“And what good fortune brought you this 
way?” 

“The tidal train brought me.” 

“Tt is difficult to associate you with such a 
commonplace, everyday thing as a train,” she 
said, smiling up at him. ‘I think I have always 
kept my childish belief that you did all your travel- 
ling on camel or elephant-back.” 

“TI could not cross the sea on an elephant,” he 
said, with an answering smile; “‘ and, since the 
Channel divided us, I took the quickest way to 
reach my ward.” 

“Then you have been in England ? 

“ For two days—yes.” 

“ And—in London ?” 

He wondered a little at the subdued anxiety of 
her tone, but he answered, lightly enough, ‘‘ The 
end of all one’s travels is London, but I find my 
appetite for it very easily satisfied after the wilds.” 

“Two days isn’t much.” 

** No, it may be called modest after an absence 
of eight years, especially as the greater part of 
one day was devoted to going out of London to 
the bigger London of the suburbs.” 

He again noticed the shadow of distrust or 
embarrassment—he scarcely knew how to charac- 
terise it—that crossed her face, but she did not 
pursue the subject, she even showed some abrupt- 
ness in quitting it. 

“You have been lost for a long, long time,” 
she said; ‘“‘you have been—everywhere, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“In Central Africa last.” 

She drew a quick, sibilant breath. 

“*How much you have seen, how much you 
have lived! And how strange you must find this 
Parisian civilisation after so much unadulterated 
nature |” 

‘The veneer here is skilfully laid on and highly 
polished, no doubt, but the rough material of us 
all is the same everywhere.” 

He lightly dismissed his own doings with this 
rounding of a moral. He was never at any time 
a fluent talker, and travel was to him too old a 
habit to be a mere excuse for the use of superla- 
tives. 


“ And you, Judith ? 


it matter,” she said, con- 
You have really 


” 


I left you a little girl, and 
I find you grown into a woman—([a beautiful 
woman, he qualified the phrase to himself}. 








What have you done with yourself all these 
years ?” 

He was but a lax guardian or he had - not 
required to ask. In truth, the guardianship had 
begun with an impulsive assumption of care- 
taking on his part when his old college friend 
Richard Severn had died, and it had resolved 
itself into a firm friendship between him and 
Judith. In the widow and her daughter Letitia, 
Lawrence Winter felt no interest whatever, and 
characteristically refrained from feigning it. 
Judith had already apologised for her mother’s 
absence by explaining that she was resting. 

“‘ She gets no stronger,” she said, with a veiled 
anxiety that he did not share. 

He dismissed her, in his ignorance of the whole 
subject of nerves, as a woman who was always 
lying down—a woman without a moral backbone. 

In answer to his repeated question— What have 
you done with yourself all these years ?”—Judith 
looked slowly round the poor room—the poorer 
and meaner because of the insolent gaiety 2f the 
gilded clock on the mantelpiece, and the dimmed 
splendour of the velvet furniture. 

“I have lived here,” she said, simply. ‘‘ Letty 
left us nearly three years ago. Poor Letty! You 
heard that ?” 

“*T heard that; and I heard, too, that your day 
of emancipation has come, Judith.” 

“You have heard already that I am going 
away?” She turned on him with a flash of her 
dark eyes. ‘*‘ You know where I am going?” 

* Yes.” 

** And yet you can call it ‘emancipation 

‘‘What do you call it?” he asked, controlling 
the smile that tempted him. 

‘“*T call it going into the land of bondage—into 
slavery!” she said, with a rebellious turn of her 
neck, 

He laughed in spite of his desire to refrain. 

Beneath the restraint her young womanhood 
had imposed on her, our common inheritance of 
savagery was peeping out. He remembered her 
childish outbursts of explosive energy, and he felt 
a thrill of pleasure that he had not lost the Judith 
of his early friendship. Nevertheless she was a 
perverse young woman not to value the magnitude 
of her new opportunities. 

“‘That is a very emphatic way of saying that 
your grandmother is a bit of a tyrant, but you will 
find it a very charming tyranny.” 

“Ah,” said Judith, in naive interruption, “ if I 
were a man I dare say I should. But,” she 
checked herself, “‘I am going, and there is an end 
of it. I am all ready—the trunk packed, the very 
address written.” She spoke with a successful 
change of tone. ‘So this is our last meeting as 
well as our first after all these years.” 

“Not if you will allow me to go with you,” he 
said. ‘I was about to plead a commission from 
Lady Severn, but I am afraid to use that weapon 
now.” 

“Then you have seen my grandmother? 
Judith asked, a certain helpless embarrassment 
creeping into her tone; but she did not suffer his 
reply. She seemed in haste to evade the conse- 
quences of her question. If he had seen her 


se 


” 
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grandmother he had no doubt also been made a 
sharer in all that wicked old lady’s plans, and yet 
he could call her great renunciation an emancipa- 
tion ! 

“ But you cannot wish to leave Paris so soon,” 
she urged, with a faint scruple of conscience, 
thinking the while how gladly she would see a 
little more of this old friend. 

“IT shall be going to England, whether or not 
you will have me foracomrade. My portmanteau 
is packed also. As for the address, if that formality 
is strictly necessary, it can be added.” 

“Oh, I suppose it does not seem such a great 
flight to you as it does to me!” 

“Not so great a flight that the return, if I 
should feel disposed to make it, presents insur- 
mountable difficulties.” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” said Judith, half laugh- 
ing, half sad herself. ‘‘ It is a very serious matter 
to me.” 

“IT recognise the seriousness so clearly that | 
am making it a plea to urge my guardianship.” 

She smiled in spite of herself. 

‘I only wanted to suggest that I was afraid you 
were going on my account.” 

“Even granting that to be true,” he answered, 
lightly, “‘ 1 wonder who has a better right than I 
to take care of my ward ?” 

‘No one,” Judith answered, as gravely as if he 
had asked a question and waited the reply. 


CHAPTER III. 


ET therc was some one who had the vanity, 
rashness, folly—how shall we characterise 
it >—to wish to share that right, perhaps even 

to claim it all for himself. The impish god Cupid 
lodges himself sometimes in queer bosoms, and 
there was more than a spice of malice in him, 
surely, when he took possession of the region 
behind Sebastian Holly’s shirtfront which he 
usually spoke of as his ‘art. 

Aman so poor in worldly goods, so bereft of 
traditions, of so slight a value, apparently, in the 
scheme of things, can but ill afford to entertain 
the freakish god; of that hospitality there can 
result nothing but suffering to the host, and when 
the unbidden guest comes his way it were well for 
him to bolt and double-bar his doors and entrench 
himself behind shuttered windows. 

Sebastian Holly was a nobody, even in the eyes 
of the other nobodies, who for reasons of frugality 
and economy shared the communistic life of the 
pension. He was permitted to have the worst of 
everything—the hardest bed, the scantiest fare, he 
was lodged in the attics, where he seemed to have 
drifted on some principle that illustrated the sur- 
vival of the fittest—that is to say, the fittest con- 
quered the territory downstairs and elbowed 
Sebastian to the regions under the roof, where it 
was very possible to forget him. 

To look at him one would soon have seen that 
Holly was a person to be jostled with impunity. 
His flat-backed, angular figure seemed to offer a 
certain promise of resistance, but the newest 
comer in the boarding-house learned in a day that 











it was all a poor sham, and that Sebastian might 
be laughed at, made a fool of, scorned and snubbed 
without risk. 

Somehow or other, perhaps in virtue of his very 
meekness, he was not a favourite. When men 
are forced to breast the blows of circumstance and 
fight as best they may against an unfriendly world, 
that latent savagery that is in us all is apt to leap 
beyond control ; the male members of the French- 
woman’s household were all more or less at enmity 
with their own and their adopted country—with 
society at large—and the daily sight of one who 
bore fortune’s slights with uncomplaining silence 
awoke their bitterness. Meekness frequently has 
this effect. 

When Holly ventured to stray into the general 
sitting-room each lady immediately withdrew to 
the topmost branch of her genealogical tree—for 
even ladies who live in third-rate pensions, who 
wrangle over their weekly dues, and try to make a 
sou pass for a franc-—lay claim to this genteel 
possession. 

They assured each other that he was an odious, 
vulgar, ridiculous creature, and that there was no 
saying with whom he might presume to fall in love 
next! Perhaps his chief sin lay in his having 
fallen in love in the wrong quarter : :f either of the 
scornful ladies who turned their shoulders on him 
had been the object of his adoration, she might 
not have discovered him to be so very ridiculous— 
at least in this particular act. The men with less, 


perhaps, of scorn, but no less of unkindness, made 


a standing pleasantry of the awkward young 
Englishman. 

Holly had neither presence nor deportment to 
defend or befriend him : he was one of those who 
are clearly responsible for the evolution of the 
slop-shop, and it was a moot point whether he 
looked worst in his newest or his oldest coat: while 
it is undeniable that a great-coat and a tall hat 
not only refused to make him impressive, but 
covered him with affront. 

He had nothing respectable about him but the 
love which he dared to entertain for Judith Severn, 
and it was this poor secret of his that winged 
most of the boarding-house jests. 

“Stick to her, my boy,” Bright would say with 
a grin and a smile to his friends. ‘‘ She'll be 
worth having if she’ll take you! They say the 
old girl who has sent for her will cut up well, and 
she may pop off any day.” 

“* You'll remember us when you come into your 
fortune, Holly ?” said another, who was considered 
the wag of the party. ‘‘ Haven’t we loved you 
as brothers? Let us drink to your success, my 
boy; you'll invite us to the wedding ?” 

“You would find a grey mare in that stall,” 
said a third, with what appeared to his comrades 
quite a delicate pleasantry: “it’s a proud young 
minx. When I proposed to congratulate her 
to-day on her chances of coming in for the old 
lady’s money, she looked at me as if I was a bit 
of dirt under her feet. Pretends she doesn't 
want to go, but she’s not such a fool as not to 
know on which side her bread is buttered. Give 
me t’other one—Dick Garston’s widow; she can 
take a jest without turning up her nose as if there 
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was a bad smell about; that’s the one for my 
money.” 

Holly hung his head and listened in a sort of 
agony while their vile tongues uttered their coarse 
gibes; he had not spirit enough to defend him- 
self or the object of his love, but he could suffer 
all the same. Because a man is an ungainly 
foolish booby, it does not follow that he cannot 
feel pain or shrink before a blow. His dumbness 
is only an additional torture. He loved Judith 
with quite a hopeless passion, and to hear her 
name profaned by these irreverent lips, the purity 
of her motives questioned, his own affection for 
her made a mockery of, nearly maddened him. 

The men had not any pity for him, or any sym- 
pathy for the feelings he could not hide. Perhaps, 
to do them justice, they did not know how he 
quivered under their thrusts; their own skins 
were thick enough. We are apt to dogmatise in 
our careless fashion that because a man is ridi- 
culous he ought to know it, and to be humbly 
willing to join in the jests against himself. 

The women called Holly a scarecrow; they 
laughed at him when his big, ungainly legs 
stumbled over the chairs, and they were angry 
when his clumsy feet trod on their skirts and tore 
them trom what in those primitive times were 
called “‘ the gathers.” They took a great deal of 
private amusement out of Judith’s adorer, and 
they had a malicious satisfaction in remarking 
that her pride and her airs—those unforgivable 
airs—had brought her no more eligible suitor than 


the poor threadbare clerk of the attic. 
Judith went about the house all unconscious of 
the whispers and the tattle that were busy with her 


name. Reserved people have at least one advan- 
tage over their neighbours—they entrench them- 
selves behind a barrier which few care to assault. 

The girl’s gravity, her earnestness, her zeal in 
her devotion to her mother, won her at least an 
outward show of respect. The ladies of the 
pension did not love her, -but they let her alone. 
The men kept their opinions of her to the after- 
dinner talk, which she never shared. 

As for poor Holly, she had won his devotion by 
a very simple act of kindness. Blind as she was 
to much that went on, she could not but be aware 
of the lowly place the poor fellow held in the 
esteem of his fellow-boarders, of the slights that 
were shown him, the arrows that were sharpened 
to tingle in his skin, and her indignation was fired 
on his behalf. 

She had the love of justice and of fair play that 
belongs to a generous nature—the nature that 
befriends the cause of mongrels and outcasts, 
and is ready to strike a blow in their defence. 

She spoke a grave, kind word now and then to 
the youth whom everybody else snubbed. Her 
place at table was within reach of him, and she 
was quietly careful that his appetite did not suffer 
stint. Little kindnesses these, very small cour- 
tesies truly, but they roused an eternal gratitude 
that was none the less fervent because Judith 
walked in entire unconsciousness of it. 

She had done nothing indeed to deserve it; 
nothing but be courteous where others were rude, 
considerate where they were contemptuous, but 








Sebastian’s starved nature was thankful even for 
these little crumbs. 

When they met upon the stair—and sor:ehow 
they seemed to meet often—Judith -vould smile 
and say, ‘‘Good morning.” Perhaps Holly was 
too bashful to reply, but he would go his way to 
his day’s work, blessing her in his heart for the 
compassionate kindness that looked out of her 
dark eyes. 

Who shall say what dreams glorified the lonely 
hours he spent in his bare attic? She was high 
above him as a star, but he had the privilege of 
loving her all the same, though she would never 
know it. 

He asked for nothing but a chance of serving 
her; to see her smile was reward enough. He 
followed her about with his humble looks, hardly 
daring to approach her. The boarders professed 
to find an exquisite jest in his romance; how they 
tore it to tatters, how they wounded and stabbed 
him with their questions! He was supposed to 
be always preparing himself to put the momentous 
question. 

‘Has it come off yet?” one would ask; “ and 
what did she say? How did she look? Do tell 
us!” 

“Perhaps Mr. Holly did it by letter. We all 
know what a beautiful hand he writes, and what 
very fine sentiments he can express.” 

“You'll give us time to get our gowns reacy, 
won’t you, dear Mr. Holly? We couldn’t be ab- 
sent on such an occasion ;: we'll come whether you 
ask us or no!” 

The Spanish inquisitors were not more cruel 
than these men and women, who tortured a fellow- 
creature, out of thoughtlessness, perhaps, but not 
less effectually than if they had applied the 
thumb-screw in response to the voice of religion 
and piety. 

When it became known in the pension that 
Judith was leaving, no one professed or felt any 
sorrow except the young man who was losing his 
only friend. The women were, perhaps, jealous 
of Judith’s beauty ; at least, they found her pride 
unpardonable, and there was not one, man or 
woman, who did not feel that he could breathe 
more freely and laugh more lightly without the 
grave rebuke of her presev.ce. 

As for Holly, who sl >") say what grief and 
heaviness he suffered at the thought of losing her ? 
They called him Doleful Holly—Sebastian of the 
Long Face. Had she refused him? That could 
never be; they could all see how gracious she 
was tohim. Was he yoing to run off with her? 
An elopement— what a delightfully romantic 
idea ! 

Their prey escaped them and shut himself up 
in his garret. The days were passing, and every 
one of them brought him nearer to his loss. At 
last, one afternoon, he screwed up courage to 
address Judith on the upper landing, where they 
were comparatively safe from criticism. The 
meeting was no accident on his part; he had 
hovered about for an hour or more, hanging over 
the railing to the imminent risk of his person, 
waiting for the first glimpse of her as she 
ascended, diving back into his attic at sound of a 
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‘strange footfall, and pretending to be innocently 


occupied with his toilet. 

It was the last day of her stay in Paris, and she 
was a:fong time in appearing; all her moments 
were given to her mother, but at last the door in 
the entresol was opened. 

Holly desperately took his courage in both 
hands, and dived downstairs so precipitately that 
he nearly fell at her feet, and only recovered him- 
self with a wrench. This mode of announcing 


| 


** You have come to say good-bye ?” 

“Is it true?” he stammered. “Is it trae—” 

“Is it true that I am leaving Paris? Yes; this 
is my last day here.” 

She could not but read the sorrow and disap- 
pointment that stirred in his face. Instinctively 
she felt that he would understand her as no one 
else, not even her mother, understood her. 

“It is a pain to me to go,” she said. 

** And to me—” 





























A LABOUR OF LOVE. 


himself was certainly startling, and Judith could 
scarcely forbear a smile when she recognised the 
slouching, awkward figure of her humble friend. 
He was queer, truly, and absurd, very possibly. 
He had anxiously striven to make a toilet that 
should fit the occasion, and his inability to look 
impressive was no fault of his; he could not help 
it any more than he could help his limbs being 
long and loose, or control the unruliness of his 
hair. His eyes, however, were very humble and 
timid in their expression; they seemed to be 
begging pardon for the liberty he took in exist- 
ing. 

Judith looked up into the homely, agitated, 
ery face, and something she read there touched 
rer. 


He could not finish his broken sentence, but 
she could easily complete it for him. She was 
touched by his evident regret. She had done 
so little for him, and yet he seemed sorry to lose 
her. 

‘“We have been very good friends,” she said. 
“I think, perhaps, we were both a little lonely 
here.” 

** You have been an angel of goodness to me,” 
said the young man, hanging his head. Perhaps 
he called it Aange/, but that took nothing at all 
from his gratitude. 

Judith smiled at the exaggerated fervour of the 
expression. She was farindeed from understand- 
ing all that her chance words of kindness, her 
little civilities, had been to him. 


374 
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‘I have done nothing for you at all,” she said, 
“Would you care to do something for 


quietly. 
me?” 

“TI would.” 

The words more than made up in eagerness for 
their brevity. 

“Will you go to see my mother sometimes 
when I am gone? She will miss me; she will be 
often dull and sad.” 

“I will go as often as she will let me,” said 
Hoily, blessing her in his heart for the sugges- 
tion. 

‘‘Sometimes, of an evening, when you have 
time—” 

‘“‘T have always time,” he answered, eagerly. 

“If there was anything I could do for her—” 

“Just go and talk to her; talk to her about me, 
if you like.” 

At another moment Judith might have been 
struck humorously with the ludicrousness of her 
own request. How two people, so scantily en- 
dowed by nature with ideas, so bereft of any 
common standing-ground but the dulness they 
mutually shared, could find pleasure or profit in 
each other’s conversation, was indeed a problem. 
It was but a doubtful benefit to any opinion when 
either of them held it, and the stream of their 
thoughts was apt to run as dry as a ditch in June, 
but Judith remembered none of these things in 
her eagerness to fill in any possible way the gap 
her absence would make in her mother’s daily 
routine. 

As for Holly, he thrust the thought of his 
appalling rashness from him; that would visit and 
scourge him later, when she was gone. Besides, 
she had suggested a topic on which even he 
might with practice grow eloquent. Meanwhile 
he only longed to do something for her. He 
ventured to ask if he might come in the morning 
and carry her box down to the hall. 

“It is all ready now,” she said; “ but are you 
strong enough ?” 

‘I’m not so awkward as I look,” he answered, 
with humility. ‘I will be very careful.” 

He took off his coat—that ill-fitting garment 
that seemed to be at once too loose and too tight 
—and removed his slippers, that he might not 
disturb the afternoon repose of Mrs. Severn. 

Judith watched the fate of her box with rather 
an anxious heart as it went crash and bump down 
the narrow staircase. She suffered a thrill at one 
sharp corner, where the wall-paper ran an immi- 
nent risk of destruction, and the hanging-lamp in 
the hall offered a new peril; but these dangers 
were safely overpassed, and when he stumbled 
upstairs again, half hoping she might still be at 
the door, she offered him her hand in very cordial 
friendliness. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “ You will be at dinner 
to-morrow when we leave. Good-bye, and thank 
you.” 

Even while she spoke a querulous voice from 
within uttered her name, and she vanished from 
his side. 

From that moment his loneliness began. 

He found it very easy to forego his dinner next 
day, that he might watch her outset from an un- 





seen corner. When Winter came out with her, 
and entered the cab, he hung his head with a 
new pang of humility and self-depreciation. He 
felt no malice towards this other man, the friend 
of whom she had once spoken; this man whom 
nature had made very comely in his easy grace 
and strength, he was not even guilty of the folly 
of longing to change the unalterable in his own 
lot; and that is a pinnacle of self-abnegation not 
many of us reach. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HE travellers were to set out on the following 
evening, and when Lawrence Winter called 
for his ward in the late afternoon, he found 

her waiting for him. 

She was standing in the narrow entrance pas- 
sage of the house, her box at her side, while a 
white-capped Marie flitted in and out, now ven- 
turesomely exploring the boulevard, now coming 
back with new ejaculations of sympathy to the 
patient ma’am’selle, who looked straight before 
her with an unrecognising gaze at the freshening 
green of the avenue without. 

Her face hardly changed when he left the fiacre 
and came up the steps; it was only Marie’s that 
brightened with relief. But he was grateful to 
her for sparing him an interview with her mother, 
and for releasing him from the obligation of wit- 
nessing their farewells. 

Such good-byes as she had cared to exchange 
with the other boarders had apparently been got 
over, and only one wondering head was thrust 
from a door to see them set out together. 

Judith was very silent during their drive across 
Paris, and if her companion wondered sometimes 
in what manner the future was revealing itself to 
her, he was left without help in his conjectures. 
She was not really thinking of the future at all, 
being as yet wholly conscious of the ache of part- 
ing. It was not only the mother, whom she loved 
with all the fervour of her nature, whom she was 
quitting ; it was her whole past—all her anxious, 
careful, happy girlhood, for, in spite of its priva- 
tions, its scanty opportunities, her youth had been 
happy. She had prized her liberty to love and 
serve, and her pride had never suffered any 
wound from her poverty. Among the few En- 
glish people the Severns knew there was no 
affronting superabundance of wealth; there was, 
indeed, on the other hand, a lawless, Bohemian 
lightheartedness on the subject of pecuniary in- 
debtedness that serves almost as well as being 
rich, and which, had Judith been able to share it, 
might have saved her from the necessity of her 
filial self-sacrifice. 

But Judith had no hesitancies on one point; she 
was strenuously set against incurring debt, and 
patiently tasked herself so to mete out the slender 
family resources as to cover all requirements. Of 
late, however, Letty’s frequent encroachments 
had rendered this more and more difficult, and in 
the end the dread of privation for others made 
her yield to Lady Severn’s despotic demands. 

She would not, however, even to herself, ac- 
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knowledge all that her surrender meant. She 
turned from the thought of it in passionate revolt, 
and she silenced its claims to be heard by a 
sudden burst of talk that half amused, half amazed 
her companion. 

She questioned him eagerly about his life in 
lonely places. 

“You will find it a great change to come back,” 
she said, when he had sketched some of his ad- 
ventures. 

‘“‘Not a greater change than it was to go. So 
far, I like it very well, and if one does not like it 
in the end, it is always possible to try something 
else.” 

“Ah, for you, but not for us; for us everything 
is settled. If we don't like it we have to bear it. 
Shall you stay long in England?” she ended, 
abruptly. 

““That depends on many things. I don’t share 
your dislike of our native country, though I have 
found it easy to live out of it so long.” 

‘I don't dislike it,” she said, a little haughtily, 
as if she challenged him to approach, by however 
remote a road, her previsioned career in England. 
“If I prefer Paris to London, that is not un- 
natural.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Winter, with due gravity. 

Perhaps he understood her; perhaps he was 
only indulgent to the caprice of her sex, but he 
was at all times a person of a comfortable silence, 
who did not burn with any need to deliver him- 
self, and when she chose to let the talk lapse he 
yielded easily to her mood. 

At the station they met the maid whom her 
grandmother had sent to escort Judith—not the 
prim Farthing, but a plump and hearty subordinate 
lately promoted to this post, and who waited on 
Judith with many fussing cares, which she found 
oppressive 

She shared a carriage with this bundle of good- 
n-tured zeal, and bore her attentions as patiently 
as she could, feigning drowsiness at last to be rid 
of them. Butshe did not sleep, and when by her 
respirations she knew that Marker did, she threw 
off her wraps and sat up, staring out forlornly on 
the spring starlight and listening to the throb of 
the pulsing engine that did its best to accentuate 
the silence_of the night. 

Once or twice, at stoppages on the way, Winter 
looked in upon her and cheered her with a word 
or two, going back to his smoking-carriage well 
pleased in his masculine conceit by the subdued 
dependence of her manner and the readiness with 
which she accepted all his suggestions. 

The time hung heavily, and yet it went too 
quickly, seeing to what it led her. In the night 
watches Judith could no longer refuse to face her 
future, but no boldness in fronting it made it any- 
thing but repellent. Had she been going to Rich- 
mond merely to be her grandmother's companion, 
that would have been a fate she would very well 
have brooked, but the old lady had devised other 
plans, had suggested—had, indeed, in her out- 
spoken fashion, boldly announced—them, for 
with the Princess of Richmond to will anything 
was instantly to have it executed. No Eastern 
potentate was ever so imperious ; had she lived in 





the days of the Arabian Nights a great many 
heads would have fallen at her nod—Judith’s 
among them, very likely, had she shown signs of 
rebellion. 

“Don’t suppose it is I who want your com- 
panionship,” Great-grandmamma had written ; ‘I 
have other views for myself and for you too; if 
you and I went into a partnership of that nature, 
we should very soon tire of one another, so you 
may leave your Berlin-wool work and your 
knitting-needles behind you. I am not one of 
the old ladies who dote on new patterns, and I 
can do all the reading I desire for myself. But 
you need not fear solitude, for I have provided 
another companion for you—much younger and 
livelier, and of the right sex.” 

What did this pregnant hint mean? Judith 
was not even left to her guesses; Great-grand- 
mamma could not at least be accused of vague- 
ness. She went on in the liveliest way to state 
that she had a little matrimonial scheme by which 
two of her grandchildren might be made happy, 
as it were, at one stroke. 

‘** You have not seen each other since you were 
children, you and Harry, but you are a French- 
woman in your training and ideas, and I at least 
am French enough to believe that having tasted 
life for half a century longer than either of you, I 
am by fifty years a better judge of what is for 
your happiness.” 

For her happiness! As if happiness could be 
done up in a packet and handed over as if it 
were a pound of tea or other groceries, to be 
consumed at leisure. 

“Tam to go to Richmond and I am to marry 
this unknown Harry—this Harry, who, it would 
appear, has consented to mend his fortunes by 
accepting his happiness in the shape of me / Oh!” 
cried Judith, “‘ what a cruel and wicked thing to 
propose! I will never consent to it—never! I 
do not desire to be married at all. I saw too 
much of what marriage meant in Letty’s case, and 
nothing will induce me to tie myself toa man I 
could neither love nor respect ; not even—” 

She wrung her hands at that—not even to rescue 
the mother she loved from privation ? 

Therein lay the bitterness and the sting. The 


‘poverty and privaticn were real enough ; she had 


wrestled with them till her resources had one by 
one failed her; the case was grave enough to de- 
mand a grave remedy; but even its urgency could 
not justify a sacrifice such as this that the old 
lady so airily outlined in her delicate Italian slope. 

“I cannot do it,” Judith said to herself; and to 
that she always came back as toa refuge from her 
fears. 

Her surrender, it will be seen, was by no means 
so complete as the grandmother supposed it. She 
had agreed to go to England, it is true, but she 
had not consented -to accept the “happiness” 
Lady Severn proposed to bestow on her. She 
had the pride of her race, and the natural revolt 
of a modest nature from an arrangement that left 
her without choice. The love which is a woman’s 
crown and glory, her inalienable right to bestow 
on whom she will, could not be handed over at 
the command of another. 
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‘If I have lived in France most of my life,” she 
said, in that haughty little note in which she 
announced her willingness to visit her grand- 
mother, ‘I am wholly and entirely English in my 
views and feelings.” 

Great-grandmamma laughed when she read this 
challenge. 

“It is quite sufficient if my sentiments and views 
have a Gallic complexion,” she said. ‘ Judith 
may be as modest and shy as any English miss in 
the kingdom, if it pleases her ; we shall not quarrel 
with a little coyness, shall we, Farthing ?” 

** Indeed, my lady we don’t get much chance of 
knowing whether we like it or not in these days. 
If you was to ask me, I would say that as a rule 
young ladies isn’t bashful.” 

“That is a very just observation, Farthing, and 
therefore a wooing after the manner of our French 
cousins will be a refreshing novelty. Modesty has 
gone out of the fashion, but it will have its chances 
again with a couple who meet for the first time as 
betrothed lovers. Yes, yes, we will allow Judith 
to be ‘ English’ after the pattern of my generation ; 
she shall retreat while Harry pursues, and it will 
be a charming little play for you and me to look 
on at. Our day for such things is over except as 
spectators—indeed, as far as I know, yours, my 
good Farthing, never dawned.” 

“There are some people that can hold their 
tongues,” said Farthing, resenting this implication 
with a great deal of bitterness—where is the 
woman who is honest enough to own that she has 
never been sought ? 

“There are some other modest persons besides 
my granddaughter, it would appear! Well, 
Farthing, you shall have the best silk gown money 
can buy for Mr. Harry’s wedding, since you refuse 
me the opportunity of providing it for your own.” 

Against this wicked old grandmother Judith 
cherished an abiding sense of burning indigna- 
tion. She was rich, very rich, for she was life- 
rented in all her husband’s possessions, with the 
exception of the entailed estate held in trust for 
the orphaned great-grandson, the six-year-old Sir 
Edward. 

Perhaps if the husband, who had died in his 
prime, had guessed that his wife was to outlive 
him so many years, he might have made a fairer 
distribution of his wealth. As it was, old Lady 
Severn had seen her children fade before her, 
while even those of them who had ripened to man 
and womanhood before leaving her had still 
depended on her bounty for what they possessed. 

To the widow of her son Richard she had 
shown scant grace until upon a day she conceived 
the idea—none the less diabolical because she 
entertained it with so brisk a cheerfulness.--of 
making a match between her grandson and grand- 
daughter, and providing them out of her stores 
with a joint income. 

‘They are both beggars,” she said, ‘and 
Harry, at least, will never be rich through any 
exertion of his own. As for my granddaughter, 
we cannot run the risk of another adventurer, 
such as Letitia Garston’s husband, entering the 
family. Harry is at least a Severn.” 

Judith had fiercely rebelled; she held a high 





head and would listen to none of the offers that 
came from England. She did not want to leave 
Paris or her mother; as for that other suggestion, 
her cheek burned when she thought of it. To be 
sold—exchanged—bartered? Never! To sell 
herself for the loaves and fishes, to tie herself to a 
man whom she must ever despise for his consent 
to such a transaction? Her scorn of the un- 
known Harry equalled her wrath against the 
arbitrary old lady at Richmond. 

But though her refusal was written it was never 
sent. There were tears over it in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes—dull, slow tears, that were as sword- 
stabs to her. 

“When your grandmother is willing to notice us 
at last, after all these years,” Mrs. Severn ex- 
claimed, “‘you will not go! I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Do you covet her notice, mother ? 
done without it for a long time.” 

Mrs. Severn looked at her in dull helplessness. 

** She offers you a home.” 

“She offers me many things that I have no 
desire to accept,” said Judith, proudly. ‘As fora 
home, I have you, mother.” 

All this was at first. When Letty entered the 
lists the battle went against Judith. Letty pro- 
tested far more energetically than her mother that 
she did not, could not, understand. What did 
Judy desire? Did she want old Granny to come 
on her knees to Paris and beg her companionship 
Here was a chance of mending the family for- 
tunes, and Judith refused to take it. Surely she 
would not be so selfish as to decline to visit the 
grandmother, now that she had held out this olive- 
branch ? 

Before these plaints and reproaches from Letty 
in London, and the mother at home, Judith was 
weak asa child. With her ardour for martyrdom 
where those two were concerned, her surrender 
was a foregone conclusion ; and now she was being 
whirled to Richmond, rebelling yet submitting, 
and trying the while to keep a dreary clutch upon 
the hope that her humiliation might work rejoicing 
for others. 

“What must Mr. Winter think?” she asked 
herself, suffering a torture before his imagined 
judgments. ‘“ He has heard my grandmother's 
plans, and how is he to guess that I have refused 
them my consent? He will class me with the 
savage women he has studied of late, who sell 
themselves for a string of coloured beads.” She 
hid her burning face as if even the darkness 
affronted it. She felt sure that this old family 
friend, who was also one of the courtiers at the 
Palace of Richmond, must have shared all her 
grandmother’s designs, and yet he spoke of this 
wicked old lady as a “charming tyrant.” 

- Her heat over what she felt to be his deser- 
tion and her shame before his knowledge, left her 
in a tumult of conflicting feelings as she stepped 
out of the carriage to enter the Calais boat with 
him; but, whatever he might have known or 
guessed, his greeting was so cheerfully common- 
place that she could not but feel reassured. 

‘‘ Here we are, at the brink of the silver rim,” 
he said; ‘‘and what a shrewish edge there is to 


We have 
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the air!” He shivered under his furs. ‘‘ Well, 
and how has the night behaved to you?” 

‘“‘T haven’t slept much,” she said with attempted 
evasion. ‘ Marker has.” 

“She appears to me to take her sleeping 
seriously.” 

“Yes, fortunately,” said Judith with a little 
smile. ‘It would have been rather a waste of 
energy if we had both kept watch all night.” 

They glanced at the maid, who had disembarked 
all her own and her mistress’s possessions from 
the train and was sedately seated on a bundle of 
wraps breakfasting on the contents of a well-filled 
basket. 

“Marker is evidently a veteran campaigner,” 
he said, “‘ and since we two unsophisticated inno- 
cents are not likely to profit by her forethought, 
we'll go and forage for ourselves. The steamer 
bell will give us ample warning.” 

He took her to the refreshment-room, where a 
crowd of hungry travellers was already taxing the 
resources of the waitresses, but he managed to 
find a quiet corner for her. 

“IT hope you’ve given up your belief in the 
virtues of French coffee,” he said. ‘If not, I’m 
afraid it will sustain a severe shock here.” 

“Long ago,” she smiled. ‘I remember the 
moment of disenchantment very well. It was 
when we first settled in Paris. An acquaintance 


of ours took Letitia and me one day toa café. I 
don’t quite recall what I expected, but I know I 
didn’t get it.” 

‘“‘ If you don’t pitch your expectations too high 


here, you can manage. Try this soup, and here 
is bread-and-butter. I’ve proved it, and you may 
safely venture.” 

“T should think it tastes very good after water- 
buck or alligator steak.” 

“Ah,” he said, “ but one becomes by instinct 
an epicure when one sets foot in France. The art 
of cooking is one of the very few things in which, 
in spite of our boasted civilisation, we’ve advanced 
beyond the primeval clan.” 

He talked with a careless ease that somewhat 
restored her self-respect ; and when the bell had 
sounded, and the passengers had all trooped on 
board, she found him still at her side. She 





proved herself an excellent sailor, and they paced 
the deck together in spite of the rough embrace 
of the waves under which the steamer shrunk and 
quivered. 

He skilfully drew her on to talk of her life 
during the years of his absence; and as, notwith- 
standing her fits of impulsive hauteur, she was 
possessed of a singularly direct and truthful 
nature, he found himself constructing a tolerably 
correct idea of the widow’s ménage. It seemed 
to him that the whole thing had been a mistake, 
but he had lived too much in the world and out of 
it to be as shocked as she imagined him to be. 
It had, at least, not done Judith any harm, and 
she would be rescued from all such hazard in the 
future. As she grew more at ease with him, and 
as their quick pacing invigorated and refreshed 
her, while the salt, keen breath of the morning 
sea brought the vivid blood to her cheeks, she 
found herself telling him all about Letitia’s mar- 
riage and the sudden death of Dick Garston, which 
every one professed to find shocking, and no one 
mourned—Letitia, perhaps, least of all. 

** She will be at Charing Cross,” she said. “I 
am going to spend a day and a night with her be- 
fore I go to Richmond.” 

“Then I shall not see you fora little, but I'll 
give myself the pleasure of running down very 
soon to see how you like the new life.” 

**Oh, I shall not like it,” she said, with a me- 
lancholy simplicity that made him smile. 

“* Of what are you afraid, Judith ?” 

“Of everything. Perhaps of myself most of 
all. I don’t feel as if I were quite strong enough 
for the situation; I think it will prove itself too 
strong for me.” 

“Very well, then,” he amended his sentence. 
“IT shall come prepared to fight your battles. I 
have at last discovered the uses of my guardian- 
ship. You may count on me as a thoroughly pre- 
judiced and biassed supporter of your cause.” 

She was grateful to him for the mercy he seemed 
to hide under his jest. So long as he did not class 
her with the smiling squaws of his acquaintance, 
easily allured by the glitter of the coveted beads, 
she was able to take a dim comfort out of her 
capitulation. 
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At the Slew Pear. 


HITHERTO, our God, and Father, Thou hast led, 
In the wisdom which transcendeth all our thought; 


Here we praise Thee for the work Thy hands have wrought, 


Here we bless Thee for the words Thy lips have said. 


Thou Who sett’st the hearts of mortal men aglow 
With Thy quenchless flame of glory and light and heat, 
Look upon us, kneeling lowly at Thy feet, 

And the love which passeth knowledge make us know. 


Upward lift our yearning vision unto Thee, 

Till the utter splendour of Thy holy face 

Shine through all we thought was dull and commonplace, 
And we see the truth and beauty that shall be. 


When we cannot warm cold hearts to Thee unkind, 
When we mourn our weary feet and hands too weak, 
Be our comfort—there is none Thou wilt not seek; 

And our solace—there is none Thou canst not find. 


That dread angel with the veil upon his face, 
That dread angel Pain, with bared sword as to slay, 
If he meet us when we go upon our way— 
Underneath his veil there is Thy smile of grace. 


For we know Thee very tender, very wise, 
Not a Fate that crushes, blind and hard and stark, 
But the Love that holds the curtain of the dark 
Till the time of dawning and the good sunrise. 


As we came from Thee, to Thee again we come, 
Come to Thee, with Whom is neither time nor space, 
To behold Thee, in Thy beauty, face to face, 
And to love Thee, O our Father and our Home. 
EMILY H. 


HICKEY. 





THE QUEEN’S HOMES. 


INTRODUCTORY—THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 











THE THRONE AT WINDSOR. 


VERY one knows something about the Queen's 
Homes; though not, perhaps, in what respect 
each belongs to her Majesty. Kensington 

Palace, Windsor Castle, and Buckingham Palace 
are her Majesty’s official residences, so to speak, 
where she has resided, or resides, as sovereign of 
these realms. We have included Kensington 
among these because the Queen did actually live 
there fora time when first she came to the throne ; 
though it is no more a royal residence now than 
St. James’s, Kew, or Hampton Court Palaces. 
Frogmore and Claremont also belong to the 
Queen. But her real homes—homes, that is to 
say in the sense of being her own property, bought 
and furnished (if we may descend to such par- 
ticulars) with her own money, are Osborne House 
in the Isle of Wight and Balmoral Castle in the 
Scotch Highlands. 

Some of these places are, or have been, in occu- 


pation of members of her Majesty’s family, as Frog- 
more and Claremont. In others, apartments are 
provided for distinguished personages by leave of 
the Queen, as at Hampton Court and Kensington 
(the Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne, at 
present, live here). St. James’s is partly occupied 
by the Duchess of Cambridge and partly by 
Officials of the royal household, and as to the 
state-apartments is set apart for /evées. Kew 
Palace, which was once a summer residence of 
George the Third, and the scene of some of 
the most pathetic incidents of the malady from 
which, towards the close of his career, he suf- 
fered, is now untenanted. And as to the other 
palaces we have named, for a brief season in 
the spring and summer the Queen stays at 
Osborne; in autumn at Balmoral; in the winter 
usually at Windsor Castle; and on occasions, 
very few and far between, at Buckingham Palace, 
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when she comes to London for a drawing- 
room. Of all these, the favourite residence 
is Balmoral Castle; the next Osborne House; 
Windsor Castle, probably because of its associa- 
tions, the next; and Buckingham Palace has the 
misfortune to rank last of all. It is not difficult 
to guess at a reason for this; and we may 
possibly find one in the disinclination we all feel 
for the excitement and pleasures of the town, 
once the days of vigorous youth and manhood are 
passed. A queen is, after all, but human, and 
she may well be excused for liking London as 
little as do the majority of her more prosperous 
subjects, who, having spent some time there and 
having opportunity of rest and enjoyment in the 
country and suburbs, give these the preference. 

To look after all these palaces and residences 
a large establishment of officials and servants is 
necessarily maintained. ‘This is divided into three 
principal departments, over which presides, 
respectively, the Lord Steward, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the Master ofthe Horse. ‘Their office 
is of high dignity, and may be traced back to the 
earliest period of our history.- The first, as his title 
implies, has control of the affairs of the household, 
and presides at what is known as the Board of 
Green Cloth, the counting-house, so to say, of the 
palace, where all the accounts for the hall, kitchen, 
ewry and pantry, wine, beer, and coal cellars, and 
almonry, are considered and audited. The official 
address of this establishment is Buckingham 
Palace. Subordinate to the Lord Steward are the 
Treasurer and the Comptroller; and subordinate 
to them is the working-chief in permanent 
residence with the Court, who is styled the Master 
of the Household. He is in fact the Major-domo, 
or the first Minister of the Queen’s Household, who 
actually regulates its internal discipline. The Mas- 
ter usually presides at the daily dinner of the suite in 
attendance on the Queen, and takes cognizance 
not merely of the affairs of the larger palaces, but 
of Osborne and Balmoral, so far at least as regards 
his particular functions. The Lord Steward, 
Treasurer, and Comptroller are great officers of 
State, whose appointment is political, and subject 
to change of Government. Their emblem of 
authority is a white staff. They attend the 
Sovereign on all State occasions, such as drawing- 
rooms, balls, State-concerts, and the like; and at 
these high festivals at the palace when the 
Sovereign’s health is pledged in wine, the Lord 
Steward proposes it. 

Those who have passed through the yard lead- 
ing from Cleveland Row into St. James’s Park 
have possibly taken an occasional glance at an 
old-fashioned, low, and rather dingy house, with 
painted portico, just within the precincts of St. 
James’s Palace, guarded by a sentry. On a small 
brass plate on the door is the designation of the 
high official who enjoys second precedence in the 
Queen’s household—the Lord Chamberlain. He 
itis who has charge of the palaces, State furni- 
ture, etc., and who is commander-in-chief of the 
numerous retinue of high-bred gentlemen of posi- 
tion attending on the Sovereign, besides a whole 
host of honorary and other officials too numerous 








the Examiner of Plays, the Keeper of the Jewels, 
and the Mistress of the Robes, who, we may inci- 
dentally mention, is always a nominee of the 
Ministry. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction in respect 
of Osborne and Balmoral is limited solely to the 
personnel of his department there in residence. 
This office is political; appointment to it being 
made by the Government in power for the time 
being. His chief aédes are the Vice-Chamberlain 
and Comptroller of Accounts. His uniform is 
blue, richly embroidered with gold, white kersey- 
mere knee-breeches, silk stockings, and shoes, 
cocked-hat, and sword; and he wears a gold key 
suspended from a blue ribbon worn at the side as 
typical of his office of guardian of the palaces. He 
has the arrangement of all State ceremonials, such 
as /evées and drawing-rooms, and those usually inci- 
dent to the London season, and marriages, christen- 
ings, funerals, and the like. It is also his special 
privileye to conduct the Queen to and from her car- 
riage. ‘The Master of the Ceremonies is his deputy 
in matters regulating etiquette, questions of preced- 
ence at banquets, and so on, and at the presentation 
to the Sovereign of Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Plenipotentiaries on appointment or recall by their 
sovereign or state. This officer on such occasions 
wears a gold medal, suspended from a gold chain 
worn round the neck. On one side of this medal! 
is the emblem of Peace, with the legend ‘ Beate 
Pacifici;”” on the reverse the emblem of War and 
the royal motto, ‘‘ Dieu et mon droit.” He has 
an assistant and marshal under him. 

The suite from time to time in attendance on 
the Sovereign, with the exception of the equerries 
and pages of honour—that is to say, the ladies of 
the bedchamber, the maids of honour, lords- and 
grooms-in-waiting, gentlemen ushers, sergeants- 
at-arms, etc., etc.; and last, not least, that mys- 
terious personage, “ Black Rod,” whose peculiar 
function it is to carry messages between the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, is under control 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department, which 
(so far as we have been privileged to view it) is 
located in one small room in one small house in 
the Stable Yard of St. James’s Palace. But for 
the courtesy and kindness of the gentleman pre- 
siding in that room, Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, 
we should not have been able to write these 
papers, and we take leave here to express our grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the help he was kind enough 
to afford at a time of unusual pressure, when our 
many applications stood a more than good chance 
of being overlooked among the thousands of other 
matters which then poured into his office. 

It is unnecessary to say that ladies-in-waiting 
and maids of honour are not now bidden to attend 
the Queen with the rigid constancy that Queen 
Charlotte exacted of poor Fanny Burney. They 
have periodical times of duty, generally extending 
to about three wecks. 

In olden time the ladies of the bedchamber 
assisted the Queen at her toilet, as did certain 
officers of the King’s household the King. No 
English sovereign has been quite as effeminate as 
Louis xrv, who used to go through the ceremonies 


to name in detail, including the Poet-Laureate, | of getting up and of being put to bed in state; so 
' 
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tedious that Frederick the Great once said he 
should have deputed some one to go through the 
business. Her present Majesty long ago dele- 
gated the minor offices of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber (which, by the way, were undertaken in 
wretched drudgery by Fanny Burney for the Queen 
of George the Third) to her own personal 
attendants—her dressers and wardrobe women, so 
designated, whom she provides for out of her 
privy purse. The two Highlanders who ordinarily 
ride behind on the Queen’s carriage, successors of 
the Queen’s devoted servant, John Brown, are 
also personal attendants so-called. It is perhaps 
not generally known that the Queen presents a 
medal to the ordinary staff of her household for 
long and faithful service. It is of silver, designed 
by Wyon, about the size of a florin, with a silver 
clasp showing the crown and royal cipher, sus- 
pended from a ribbon of the Victoria plaid pattern. 
On one side is the profile of the Queen, on the 
other an inscription setting forth to whom and 
for what service it has been awarded. The 
Queen also presented her servants with a minia- 
ture commemoration medal when she was pro- 
claimed Empress of India. The Queen, indeed, 
never forgets an old servant. We have been 
admitted to rooms hung with engravings of the 
Royal Family presented by their royal mistress to 
the owners who had been servants in the house- 
hold; and it was but lately we looked through 
“The Life of the Prince Consort,” on the fly-leaf 
of which was a notification in her own bold hand- 
writing, signed “Victoria,” that it had been pre- 
sented to one who had spent forty years in the ser- 
vice of the Queen and her mother the Duchess of 
Kent. 

The third great officer of the household is the 
Master of the Horse, also a political personage, 
the holder of the office vacating it on change of 
Ministry. He has control of all matters relating 
to the royal stables and stud, mews, horses, car- 
riages, etc. His deputy, the permanent working 
functionary of the department, is styled the Crown 
Equerry. 

The Master of the Horse wears a special uni- 
form: a scarlet tunic, lavishly embroidered with 
gold lace on the breast and sleeves; blue trousers, 
with broad gold stripe, military cocked-hat, and 
spurs. ‘The equerries—the general and other 
officers who attend the Queen on horseback— 
belong to his department, as do, also, the Master 
of the Buckhounds (another officer nominated by 
Ministers in office), and the pages of honour. 
These last are personally appointed by her Ma- 
jesty. They are youths of gentle birth of from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, generally speak- 
ing relatives of the Queen’s personal friends. 
They wear a picturesque full-skirted coat of scar- 
let, slashed with gold, white knee-breeches and 
gold-embroidered waistcoat, white silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with buckles, and white lace 
cravat, with diamond brooch. On State occasions 
they assist the Groom of the Robes in carrying 
the Queen’s train. The Master of the Buck- 
hounds, whose chief duties appear to consist in 
hunting with her Majesty’s staghounds in the 
hunting season, and of preceding the royal pro- 





cession to Ascot Racecourse on the two principal 
days of Ascot Race week, wears a_ striking 
uniform of green and gold, with the couples of a 
hound as a badge of office. 

The royal livery of England, it is needless to 
say, is scarlet and blue, as shown in the four 
fields of the royal escutcheon, and in the uni- 
form of the Army and Navy. In days past that 
of the latter was blue with scarlet facings, 
and all regiments of the line and cavalry (as 
also the regiments of Artillery and Engineers) 
styled “royal” wear these two colours, either in 
the uniform proper or as facings. Thus the 
Royal Marines, scarlet with blue facings; the 
Royal Artillery, blue with scarlet; the Life Guards, 
scarlet with blue; the Horse Guards, blue with 
scarlet. On State occasions the servants of the 
royal household, with one or ‘two exceptions, 
wear scarlet; the dress of the Pages of the Back- 
stair is of blue and gold, white kerseymere 


YEOMAN OF THE GUARD. 


breeches, silk stockings, and shoes; the Yeomen- 
porters wear the ordinary Court dress, with steel 
buckles, buttons, and sword; the Yeomen of the 
Guard the curious Tudor frock of scarlet, with 
blue and gold embroidery, familiar to all who 
have seen the burly “ Beefeater” of the Tower 
of London in full-dress.. Her Majesty's Body- 
guard (formed of retired officers of the Army) wear 
the old-fashioned military tail-coat of the Duke 
of Wellington’s time, of scarlet, with gold epau- 
lettes and cross-belt; blue trousers with gold 
stripe and gilt helmet with flowing red and white 
plume. The Prince-Consort’s German “ Jager” 
wore a uniform of dark green with crimson 





1 The costumes herewith are from drawings in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office. 
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facings and silver embroidery, doubtless the livery 
of the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha family. 

The rules relating to the etiquette and dress of 
the royal household, and of those who may attend 
the Queen’s Court, are as precise as the Army and 
Navy regulations. And none are so punctilious 
in observing them, or so strict in seeing that they 
are observed by others, as the Queen and mem- 
bers of the royal family. We recollect on an 
occasion many years ago being present at a public 
ceremony at which, for some reason or other, a 
field-officer (who happened also to be on terms of 
friendship with the Prince of Wales) appeared in 
undress. The Prince at once asked him, before 
the officers present, why he was not in full-dress. 
While engaged in writing this paper we incident- 
ally learnt that at every drawing-room and Jevée 
there is some one present whose duty it is to 
see that every lady or gentleman coming to be 
presented is “properly” dressed—that the ladies’ 
plumes, lappets, and gowns are correct according 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s regulations; that the 
gentlemen (the clergy are sometimes adrift on this 
important question) wear the Court dress of their 
rank appointed. 

We have seen a memorandum in the Queen’s 
writing as to the “‘orders” and jewels to be 
worn by the young princesses at a public ga- 
thering, if our memory serves us, at Balmoral, 
which seems to show that matters of this kind, 
apparently trivial, are duly considered in ad- 
vance of every public ceremonial at which the 
Queen and members of the royal family appear in 
state or semi-state. Everything appears to be 
regulated by ‘“‘command” or precedent. Even 
the crown is conveyed from the jewel-house in 
the Tower (when her Majesty opens Parliament in 
person) by the duly-appoined messenger, who in 


QUEEN'S BARGEMASTER. 


this case is, or used to be, the Queen’s barge 
master. Where he derived his authority, and 











whence its origin, we know not; but this we 
know, that one of the most obliging and attentive 
of Admiralty messengers of our day, one Dards, 
was employed on this responsible and honourable 
mission. If this should meet the eye of the 
aforesaid Dards, who was in his time a great 
authority among Thames watermen, albeit closely 
occupied at the Admiralty from ten till five in 
carrying gigantic ledgers and ships’ books from 
room to room, to say nothing of sundry luncheons 
at the appointed hour, maybe he can tell us. We 
dare say his office was one of honourable antiquity, 
and dates from the days when the Sovereign used 
to make the waterway of London an occasional 
scene of stately pageant in journeying from the 
Tower to Westminster: when the houses of the 
great nobles stood by the Thames strand, and 
picturesque water-gates and steps led therefrom 
to the river, in summer-time crowded with gay 
barges and watermen’s boats for the accommo- 
dation of the nobility and citizens. 

Time was, when the Lord Mayor and civic 
authorities made their State procession from the 
City to Westminster by water annually on the gth 
of November. The curious in such matters’ may 
still, we believe, see the old State barge of the 
City, the Maria Wood, moored on the Middlesex 
side of the river at Kew. ‘There used to be an 
Admiralty State barge, and, we need hardly say, a 
royal barge on the ‘Thames, but these, alas! have 
long since been broken up. Quite recently, in 
describing some festivities at Richmond, the 
“Daily News” referred to the Queen’s watermen, 
who appeared on the river in a fine boat built 
for the occasion by Messum, who was one of the 
crew. Though her Majesty does not herself require 
their services, the most deserving of the Richmond 
watermen are appointed every year to this ancient 
office, and on special occasions they come forth 
in their quaint scarlet costume. ‘The Princess 
Mary of Teck, and the Prince and their daughter, 
were, during the regatta which the writer de- 
scribes, rowed by the Queen’s watermen up and 
down the course amidst the hearty cheers of a 
large concourse of spectators. 

We have not as yet mentioned a very important 
part of her Majesty’s household—that presided 
over by her private secretary and keeper of the 
privy purse. This is rather personal than official, 
and does not fall within the cognizance of Parlia- 
ment, as do the three State departments already 
described. Probably no officer of the Queen's 
household has more onerous and delicate duties to 
perform than those that fall to the share of the 
private secretary. Heconducts no inconsiderable 
share of the Queen’s private correspondence, and 
as we have sometimes seen of late years on change 
of administration, and at times of unusual pres- 
sure, personally communicates with the Prime 
Minister on behalf of her Majesty. In the de- 
partment of the privy purse are two assistant-pri- 
vate secretaries and keepers, a secretary, German 
librarian, two clerks to the secretary, a director of 
continental journeys (Mr. J. J. Kanné), whom 
every one knows, and two persona! attendants, 
the Highlanders already briefly referred to. 

In addition to the numerous more or less 
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noble and distinguished personages—who in- 
clude many members of the aristocracy, ladies 
and gentlemen both, officers of the military, 
naval, and civil services—comprising the Queen’s 
household, there is a large staff of upper and 


PAGE, 


under servants, including housekeepers, cooks, 
pages, groom-porters, etc., etc. The salaries, 


allowances, and expenses for the royal house- 
hold voted by Parliament yearly, amount to about 
£ 300,000, and the privy purse payments for the 
Queen’s personal use is £60,000. 

We have taken no note here of an endless 
number of honorary and other functionaries—the 
hereditary grand falconer (the Duke of St. Albans), 
for instance, and the hereditary grand almoner 
(Marquis of Exeter), the deans and sub-deans of 
the Chapels Royal, the clerk of the closet, the 
physicians, surgeons, etc.; nor have we included 
any reference tothe households of other members 
of the Queen’s family, all of whom, with the sole 
exception of Princess Beatrice, have establish- 
ments of their own. 

In the various Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
Court Life which have appeared in recent time, to 
say nothing of the considerable miscellaneous 
literature which has been published within the 
last twelve months, we have been favoured with 
numerous descriptions of the internal arrange- 
ments of the Queen’s household, and of her 
Majesty’s habits of business and the rest. The 
ordinary daily life of the Queen when her hus- 
band was alive has been related at length in the 
‘‘Early Years of the Prince-Consort.” Lady Bloom- 
field (Miss Liddell, at one time maid-of-honour 
to the Queen) has added to our store of informa- 
tion on this point. And Baron Stockmar, Mr. 
Greville, and others, have furtherincreased it. At 
the date of the Queen’s marriage affairs were not 
in a very satisfactory state as regards the regula- 
tion of the household. Though plainness and 
economy were the rule at George the Third’s Court 

















(was it not at Kew that the Queen’s friseur waited 
on king and queen at table, and four pounds of 
beef were judged sufficient for the soup of all the 
household ?), his successor was not disposed to 
either. He left a legacy of ill-management to 
William the Fourth, whose free and easy sailor- 
life was not the best school in which to study 
methods of good order and economy. The young 
Queen coming to the throne bore the brunt of 
all the maladministration fettered with officialism 
that had gone before. Stockmar, who knew all 
the ins and outs of palace life, gave anything but a 
pleasing account to King Leopold of the Queen’s 
and Prince-Consort’s household affairs. He de- 
clared that more than two-thirds of the male and 
female servants in the palace were without proper 
supervision. They might come on and go off 
duty as they chose; they might remain absent 
for hours on their days of waiting, or they might 
commit any excess or irregularity; there was no- 
body to observe, correct, or reprimand them. The 
various details of internal arrangement whereon 
depended the well-being and comfort of the whole 
establishment, no one was cognizant of or respon- 
sible for. There was no officer responsible for the 
cleanliness, order, and security of the rooms and 
offices throughout the palace. The Lord Steward 
found the fuel and laid the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lighted it. The Lord Chamberlain 
provided the lamps, and the Lord Steward’s 
people had to clean, trim, and light them. Before 
a pane of glass or a cupboard-door could be 
mended, the sanction of so many officials had to 
be obtained, that often months elasped before 
the repairs were made. But worse than this— 











CHAPEL BOY. 


Baron Stockmar was no doubt aware of this sure 
road to ruin in any household—the wages of the 
servants were always in arrear. 

We were told by a gentleman in the Queen's 
service at that time that the wages of the servants 
were rarely paid in full till the Prince-Consort set 
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to work to remedy these and other abuses. 
Senator Sumner, when he was in England years 
ago (1838-9), went down to Windsor Castle to 
breakfast with Mr. Rich, then one of the gentle- 
men-in-waiting. In one of his letters he gives a 
passing glimpse of the Queen’s household affairs 
before her marriage, when “young Charles 
Murray” presided overthem. The ladies, he says, 
sent Lord Byron (successor of the poet) to inquire 
of Murray (in whose company Sumner was break- 
fasting) whether there were none but stale eggs in 
the Castle ? and again to complain that they could 
get no Scotch marmalade. “ It is very strange,” 
said Murray, ‘‘as a very short time ago I paid for 
seven hundred pots of it.” Lord Byron, at that date 
a captain in the Navy, was a lord-in-waiting—“ a 
pleasant, rough fellow, who has not many of the 
smooth terms of the courtier,” and who called the 
ladies of the household—of whom, by the way, 
his wife was one—“ gals.” In Lady Bloomfield’s 
time, in one year they fed at dinner in the Castle 
one hundred and thirteen thousand persons—a 
prodigious number when we consider that for half 
the year the Court then resided in London. We 
have been told that, nowadays, when the Queen 
is at Windsor, the average is about two hundred a 
day—that is to say, including the servants, upper 
and under, of whom there are more than a 
hundred. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon incidentally remarks in 
one of his books of the Prince-Consort’s ‘ homely 
notions as to waste and want.” The Queen’s 
household had special reason to feel grateful that 
he did not leave these behind when he came from 
Germany to marry the Queen of England. We 
believe there are no palaces in Europe in which 
more generosity is displayed than rules at this 
time in the palaces of England—we are referring 
more particularly to the treatment of the servants 
of the household. The fashion of old English 
times is there still kept of servants’-hall and 
stewards’-room, where the principal and other 





servants are well bestowed and abundantly fed. 
At other palaces, as we have been informed, the 
rule of board-wages generally obtains; not so in 
our own. The baron of beef, the boar’s head, 
and the venison-pasty, if not the flagon of 
Canary, are still typical of the hospitality of the 
English sovereign. The kitchen of the palace 
still performs its daily functions as every properly- 
ordered royal kitchen should, and in no less 
generous fashion. (allowing, of course, for the 
lessening of establishment since those days, 
than when Lady Bloomfield noted her admira- 
tion of the fifteen or twenty joints on the spit 
before the roaring fire in the big kitchen at 
Windsor. There is the royal table to be supplied, 
and the household table, and at times the nursery 
and governesses’ table, and the table of the 
stewards’-room and the table of the servants’- 
hall. Anda plenty of work the cooks must ftnd 
on their hands, what with breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, and suppers, to say nothing of balls, con- 
certs, garden-parties, and the like. ‘The household 
table alone must occupy some one’s undivided 
attention, as, exclusive of the equerries and ladies- 
and gentlemen-in-waiting, not a few occasional 
guests are thereat entertained. Dinner at the 
palace is, we may take it, of a more varied cha- 
racter than the dinner one gets at home. We 
once had the honour of an invitation to an enter- 
tainment at Windsor given by her Majesty to some 
thousand or two of Belgian volunteers, and a right 
royal entertainment it was. Incidents of that 
summer feast still linger in the memory, and 
of the splendid hospitality it displayed—the abun- 
dance of fruit and wine and meats and confec- 
tionery provided, and the kindness: everywhere 
shown. 

In succeeding papers we propose to describe 
the several residences of the Queen which, by her 
Majesty’s gracious permission, we have been per- 
mitted to view. 

CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 
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THE CAGED CHIEFTAIN 


BOUT twenty years ago I had the good for- 
tune to obtain leave of absence for six 
months, and a permission to wander where I 

would through the territories of Cashmere and 
Ladak. With regard to passing beyond these 
limits I could exercise my own judgment, bearing 
in mind the possibility of having my throat cut, 
and the great probability of being prevented by 
an early fall of snow upon the higher mountain 
passes from rejoining my station in India @ithin 
the prescribed time. 

No one who has not experienced the sensation 
can realise the feeling of delight with which the 
dweller in the heated plains of India starts for the 
first time to ascend the snow-capped Himalayas 
which intervene between that country and the pro- 
mised land of Cashmere; nor is it easy to con- 
ceive the thoughts which hallow the mind of the 
wanderer when, from the only passable track over 
the highest summit, he looks upon the panorama 
spread beneath him. It is as if viewing down- 


wards a huge section through the scale of life. 
From the barren snow and the dwarfed and scat- 
tered herbs that force a livelihood from the rocks, 
to the dark green line of pines which nothing but 
the avalanche can wreck, on to the lighter belt of 
hardy oak and chestnut, beneath which the gentler 
mulberry and cherry lead the eye downwards to 


the limit where the stiff palm marks the arid plain, 
from whence the silvery reflection of a winding 
river alone breaks through the yellow fog of qui- 
vering air which here supplants the distant blue. 

In the eager time of youth no retrospect, how- 
ever beautiful, can long divide the interest which 
is centred in the unexplored. ‘The canonised val- 
ley of Eastern romance lay a few marches ahead, 
playing even then a provoking game of ‘‘ peep” 
behind its veil of mist. Nor did it altogether 
differ from other great expectations in falling 
at first just a little short of the mental picture. 

The inundation of so much of the surface for 
the growth of rice brought the reality of life 
too vividly into the ideal structure of romance. 
Yet this beautiful hollow in the heart. of. the 
mountains, like an English county in a land of 
summer, locked in a circle of snow-capped peaks, 
brightened by the course of a smooth-flowing 
river, and enlivened by the crush upon its banks 
of the wooden dwellings which form its capital, 
is unlike anything before seen by the Western 
vagrant. 

The temporary use of a house by the river side 
is the gift of the Maharajah to each new arrival. 
The agent of his Highness then appears, bearing a 
present of the produce of the land and a welcome 
to the visitor; all of which has, no doubt, to be 
discounted at a later date to this useful function- 
ary. But that is as it should be, except that those 
who are taxed to supply the offering never share 
in the compensation. 

The main thoroughfare of Serinugur is the 
river, and the vehicle of the country a boat. I 








OF LADAK. 


accordingly at once provided myself with this 
means of locomotion—a flat-bottomed, long and 
narrow skiff, steered by a native with a heart- 
shaped paddle in the stern, and propelled by four 
wiry little Cashmerees on two seats, two on each 
seat, paddling right and left. In the centre an 
awning was provided, and cushions for the accom- 
modation of the sahib, while just a perch was left 
in the extreme bow fora sixth boatman, who acted 
as pilot to the craft. 

Cheery, gossiping, delightful fellows these boat- 
men were, ready at a moment’s notice to take one 
up stream ona bathing or fishing excursion, or 
down the stream, shooting between the wooden 
piers of the many shop-crowned bridges of the 
place. They were delighted beyond measure if an 
opportunity offered for a race with the boat of 
another sahib, since, as the excitement of the con- 
test communicated itself to the rival owners, rupee 
after rupee was often piled on in offers of buck- 
sheesh for ‘‘a win.” 

Again, they would just as patiently wait while 
their employer dallied among the curios of the 
papier-maché maker and the silversmith, or spent 
an evening hour at the shawl-merchant’s, examin- 
ing the beautiful work of the Cashmere looms; 
where, too, over a tiny cup of Ladak tea and rose- 
water, with the invariable accompaniment of 
sweetmeats, he could negotiate his cheque on a 
distant paymaster, or exchange gossip about local 
occurrences. 

But, agreeable as this life for a short time is, it 
soon palls upon one in adventurous health. The 
constant presence of the snow-capped boundary, 
with here and there a chasm-portal leading to the 
unknown—the rising and the setting sun, the 
coming raincloud, and the distant flashes of the 
departing storm, spoke of motion, and reiterated 
the suggestion, ‘‘ Onward.” 

I accordingly exchanged my boatmen for men of 
less intelligence, but greater endurance; and load- 
ing these carriers with my small tent and a couple 
of wicker clothes-baskets covered with leather, 
which . contained .tea,..coffee, soups, .and- such 
things as I should have no opportunity for months 
of obtaining, I set forth to begin the gratification 
of my desire. 

During the first few marches all the most de- 
lightful features of Cashmere were carried up the 
ascending valleys, improved by the colder and 
clearer air. ‘They were freed from the blot of 
irrigation, and doubly enhanced by the ever-pre- 
sent noisy mountain rivulet, which challenged by 
its foaming whiteness the brilliant snows above, 
while the grateful green between the two relieved 
the strain upon the eyes. 

For a hundred miles or more the scene remained 
in tone the same, changing only in the steeper 
gradient down which the torrent hurried, in the 
slowly narrowing belt of green, and in nearer 
presence of the snow. At length, at the foot of 
the Zoggila Pass, the line of transition from the 
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rich verdure of Cashmere to the naked barrenness 
of Ladak was reached. 

Here I found a strange encampment of about a 
dozen natives, who had, out of branches, mud, and 
stones, improvised a temporary shelter. 

They had been sent thither to dig from beneath 
the snow at the highest level of the pass a party of 
six carriers who, three months before, when 
bringing loads of tea from Ladak, had been buried 
by an avalanche. 

The place of the accident had been hit upon, 
and one of the bodies had been brought into 
view, so that there was every prospect of the 
labourers being successful in recovering—the tea. 

I learned from these workmen that the snow 
was never entirely absent from the pass, and 
varied only in the depth to which it reached ; that 
during every spring, and often too in autumn, 
some of those who were the first and last to try 
the passage were sure to pay forfeit with their 
lives; but that only when their burdens were of 
especial value, were they ever sought for. 

The length of the pass was such that it would 
have been a heavy march for a single day. I 
accordingly, on finding a place about half way 
from which.the snow could sufficiently be cleared, 
had my small tent put up; and when I had 
watched the last of a great red bear disappearing 
across the summit, when the bird-like whistle of 
the marmots had ceased with the setting sun, and 
when the glorious vermilion tints had faded from 
the highest peaks, I was glad to seek refuge from 
the darkening solitude in sleep. 

At midnight I was startled by the sound of 
blows upon the canvas roof. Jumping up, I 
found that, although in the month of June, a 
heavy snowstorm had come on, and that my faith- 
ful attendants, to prevent my being buried beneath 
the falling tent, were beating off the snow. 

As the snow continued, the remainder of the 
night was spent in guarding against this accident. 
When the day broke, and as soon as food could 
be obtained, I determined to abandon the tent 
and kilters for the present, and, taking only a 
blanket, to push on to the village at the outlet of 
the pass. 

It was a very tiresome march, and rendered 
somewhat dangerous owing to the recent fall 
concealing the gaping cracks in the frozen snow 
beneath. However, I reached without mishap 
the miserable village of Pandras, consisting of 
a few huts dotted among the boulders on the 
bleak hillside. On the following day a stronger 
party of coolies recovered from the pass the loads 
which had been abandoned. My next march 
brought me face to face with the characteristic 
features of Ladak. 

Every vestige of tree or shrub had disappeared. 
lhe barren hills could not grow enough of any 
herb to give a tinge of green. A reddish hue 
prevailed throughout the landscape from whence 
the snow had gone, and from the foaming surface 
of the torrent now rushing eastward huge liver- 
coloured boulders rose. Over the bleak prospe« 
not a living creature moved, except a tiny lizard 
on the rock, or a distant blue-rock crossing the 
torrent bed. It was a mountain wilderness, fron 








which by a universal saline efflorescence all vegeta- 
tion had been killed. Nothing but the most care- 
ful irrigation, by means of marvellous little aque- 
ducts leading for many. miles from the fringe of 
the melting snow, could have enabled the few 
scattered dwellers to produce so much food as 
would sustain them. To man or beast Nature 
offered nothing of her owu. 

On the third day from leaving the pass I reached 
Kargil, a village of great importance, inasmuch as 
it was surrounded by a level plain of quite a mile 
in radius. In its centre stood a bastioned fort en- 
circled by a ditch. A turbaned soldier did sentry 
at the gate; but, like St. Peter in the legend, he 
evidently ‘had not been troubled much of late.” 
Consequently, when I appeared and walked boldly 
and authoritatively through, he failed to recover 
from his surprise till I had reached the middle of 
the courtyard of the fortress. 

Easy as it might have been to have barred the 
entrance of the sahib, it was obviously quite im- 
possible to lay hands upon him and expel him. 

He, therefore, with a mild remonstrance, which 
I met by the assurance that I possessed a permit 
from the Maharajah to travel through these parts, 
reverted to his apathetic duty at the gate. 

In the meantime I had entered one of the 
recesses of the central yard, and found myself 
standing before a wooden cage, in which a man 
was sitting. On recovering from my astonish- 
ment, I proceeded to interrogate the occupant, 
who was evidently a Sikh, and embodied in his 
features all the manly beauty of that handsome 
race. At first I could elicit no reply. Amaze- 
ment at once more finding himself, after the lapse, 
as I afterwards learned, of so many years, in the 
presence of a white man had made him dumb. 

Doubtless a crowd of ideas hurried through his 
mind. Had the English Government become 
cognisant of his fate? Was I to institute inquiry, 
or was I the bearer of a reprieve ? 

Yet while such tumultuous thoughts must have 
formed in his brain, his impassive face showed no 
consciousness that any event of note was passing 
before his gaze. His air of dignified abstraction 
never forsook him. So that when my questions 
showed that I had had no previous knowledge of 
his existence, no shade of disappointment changed 
the expression of his immobile features. He was. 
the only instance I ever saw of a commanding 
carriage maintained in a crouching attitude. 

After a little he relaxed so far as to reply in 
monosyllables. ‘To my inquity if he were a Sikh 
he gave a prompt denial, and, when pressed for 
the reason of his strange imprisonment, responded 
that it was his ‘‘ destiny.” Had he done aught to 
merit punishment? Never. Had he been long 
in confinement ? He kept no count of time. 
How long was he to be detained? So long as 
was his “‘ kismet.” How many years would that 
be? God only knew. By whose orders was he 
thus restrained ? By the will of God. 

Further cross-examination would have been 
discourteous, and would have added nothing to 
the “‘ decree of Fate.” 

Bidding him adieu with expression of a hope 
that his kismet would ere long lead to his release, 
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I turned from his four-feet-high cage and sought 
to obtain from some of the occupants of the fort 
a history of the strangeinmate. But all protested 
that he had been there before they: had come, 
and that they knew nothing of his antecedents. 
The more I was met by this general protestation 
of ignorance, the more certain I became that this 
mysterious being, with whom accidént had brought 
me into contact, had been a man of note, reared 
to the manners of a court, and doubtlesss once 
so powerful that it needed death or living burial 
thus to crush his influence. 

The conspiracy of silence was so well main- 
tained that I was compelled to leave the place 
without the slightest information, and only by 
chance learned in another locality the career of 
my unfortunate acquaintance. 

When I had made three more marches on my way 
to Leh, the capital of Ladak, I arrived at the quaint 
village of Lamaieroo. On a projecting ledge, 
high up in the face of the overhanging mountain, 
the great ‘‘ Gunpuk,” or chief Bhuddist temple of 
the district,, had been built, and as a matter of 
course, the occupants of the cluster of huts by 
the torrent’s edge were all in some way connected 
with the ecclesiastical profession. Jolly, genial 
fellows were these Bhuddist priests, greatly pleased, 
too, by the respectful interest which I showed in 
learning about that most beautiful of all human 
conceptions, which preceding by six hundred 
years the Christian revelation, still numbers as its 
followers more than a third of the whole human 
race. 


To my inquiries about the prisoner of Kargil 
they were unable to give any satisfactory reply, 
but subsequently brought me into communication 
with a down-country native who, as a Cashmere 
employé, had settled among them. 

This man, now passed middle age, proved to 


have himself had a chequered career. In early 
life he had enlisted as a soldier in the East India 
Company’s army, but finding the drill too com- 
plex and the regulations too exacting, had obtained 
his discharge and sought a more congenial sphere 
in the ranks of the Maharajah’s undisciplined 
levies. 

Before long he and I, from having so many 
subjects of converse in common, got to be upon 
quite confidential terms. 

I at length broached the subject of my quest, 





and, when the way had been cleared by means not 
altogether unknown in the highest diplomatic 
circles, found to my delight that I had reached a 
source of reliable information. 

His story, when supplemented by historical 
facts, was as follows :—When in 1849, after the 
successful battle of Goojerat, the Punjab became 
English territory, it carried with it the possession 
of the subordinate state of Cashmere. 

This latter, however, the Indian Government, 
being at the time hard pressed for money, sold to 
Goolab Singh, son of Runjeet Singh, the Lion of 
Lahore, for £'1,000,000, and thereby forfeited for 
a paltry sum the gem of Asia. 

On the death of Goolab Singh the throne of 
Cashmere, which was the legitimate inheritance of 
his son Runbeerh Singh, became, as is the custom 
in Eastern states, the object of contest and con- 
spiracy. 

Before the new Maharajah had been many weeks 
in power it was discovered that a plot had been 
formed to surround him and his council at one of 
their earliest meetings, and by wholesale assassi- 
nation to remove all obstacles intervening between 
the throne and the next heir, who was the first 
cousin of the existing ruler. 

Information of the intended coup reached the 
Wuzeer, but not before the prime mover of the 
diabolical scheme had fled from the country. 

Effort was made to trace the conspirator, and 
was at length successful in discovering him in con- 
cealment at the English frontier town of Sealkote. 

He was surrendered to the Cashmere authori- 
ties by the English Government, but, it is believed, 
on the understanding that, as murder had not been 
committed, his life should be spared. 

To find a means by which the letter of such an 
agreement should be strictly kept, while at the 
same time his punishment should be worse than 
death, was a congenial problem to the native mind. 

It was accordingly determined that he should be 
imprisoned deep in the bosom of the distant 
mountains of Ladak, the rugged barrenness and’ 
impassable summits of which made escape impos- 
sible. 

Here, at the end of eight long years, awaiting 
still with impassive dignity any change of fortune 
which the wheel of fate might bring, I had found 
entombed in living burial the once-powerful 
Roobh Singh, the caged chieftain of Ladak. 

A. 





VOICES FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


I.—IN THE BYE-WAY, 


, LUCY CRAWFORD, wife of Alexander Craw- 
ford, M.D., live in a singularly beautiful dis- 
trict buried in the heart of the barest and 

bleakest country on the north-east coast. Around 
us On all sides stretch miles of undulating, tree- 
less fields, with no beauty but that of the seed- 
time and harvest, which bring maintenance and 
competence to the dwellers in the plain. Square 
houses are dotted here and there over the land- 
scape. It looks like the land of baldest prose ; it 
is, in reality, rich in history and legend and ballad. 

And no part of it is richer than our village, 
which also has wealth that the surrounding 
country cannot boast—its beautiful avenues and 
clusters of ancient umbrageous trees. These we 
owe to the labours of the monks of an old ecclesias- 
tical foundation, which has also given us a beau- 
tiful ruin, upon which our own house, standing on 
a slope, in a perfect bower of variegated foliage, 
looks down. 

Our neighbourhood was much more important 
in old times than it is now. Centuries ago great 
nobles lived on their own estates, and made his- 
tory there, and perhaps a more human tie bound 
landlord and tenant when they had between them 
considerations not only of rent, but of willing arms 
and loyal hearts in days of battle, and of sacrificing 
love in times of disaster. And the monks them- 
selves were often men who had lived very hard 
and stirring lives before they sought retirement, 
and even when there, continued to advise and 
help and pray for comrades and friends who 
remained out in the world. 

I suppose there was an ideal of that old 
monastic life which made it so long the guar- 
dian of wisdom and good manners, and, in the 
end, the cradle of the Reformation, for we must 
not forget that Luther came out of a monastery. 
This must have been apart from its self-mortifica- 





| tions, self-indulgences, and all the other abuses 
| which presently destroyed it. 
| was simply the soul’s withdrawal to silence and 


I think this ideal 


solitude, to consider itself and the realities of things 
about it, either at intervals during a busy life, or 
at its latter end, while the life itself was mean- 
while applied to disciplined labour which, instead 
of destroying such silence and solitude, helped 
to keep them wholesome and unselfish. 

This ideal seems to me a necessary function of 
life and nota mere ordinance of any sect or period. 
I don’t understand how the world is to know any- 
thing about what it is doing or where it is going, 
except somebody will keep watch and tell it. And 
you can’t keep very good watch if you are being 
carried along bya crowd, unless you are head and 
shoulders above it, and very strong besides, so as 
not to be ruffled or worn out by the pushing and 
striving ! 

I sometimes think that my husband and I must 
be the modern representatives of those old monks. 
For before we settled in our present retirement we 
each led a very active and varied life. I was born 
not very far from London, and, owing to the death 
of my parents, I started at eighteen as English 
teacher in a girls’ school, where about twenty 
boarders lived in the house and upwards of forty 
scholars attended daily. I held that appointment 
till I was twenty-six, thus carrying many pupils 
quite through their school course and forming 
acquaintances of a most varied kind, with girls 
from the Continent who came for the English lan- 
guage, with Eurasians from India, with fashion- 
able town girls and plump country lasses, with one 
girl—now a distinguished poet—for whom, from 
the first, Knowledge was 


** A goddess tall 
Who lifts a star-encircled head,”’ 
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and with many who, intent on future independ- 
ence and eager after “exams.” and certificates, 
seemed in some danger of seeing her as but 


** A fat cow in a stall, 
Giving them butter for their bread.” 


Oh, the histories and difficulties of all those 
girls! I have kept sight of many of them, and 
even among these I find nearly every conceivable 
joy and shadow. And what of those of whom I 
have lost sight ? 

At twenty-six I found myself sadly in need of a 
holiday longer than the school vacations. I was 
the victim of constant headache, and my phy- 
sicians wisely withheld the drugs which they knew 
would be of no real avail, and told me that “ rest 
and change” were my only hope of cure! Alas! 
an English teacher’s salary, even when carefully 
husbanded and with few outside claims on it, will 
not provide any large extent of these occasional 
necessaries of life. If I took a six months’ holi- 
day by the sea or among the mountains, what 
would become of my little provision for old age ? 
and how could I hope to benefit by recreation that 
was preparing for me a future of pauperism? If I 
took a situation on the Continent, where my ser- 
vices would at least pay my expenses, there might 
indeed be “‘ change,” but where, with al] the strain 
of a foreign tongue, would be the “‘ rest” ? 

I debated within myself—The doctors tell me 
to ‘rest ”—I don’t believe they can mean I am to 
do nothing for six months, to sit with my hands 
before me and perish of ennuz. They mean I am 
to discontinue my constant attention to accusa- 
tives and datives, to analysis of sentences, and the 
origin of words. Their prescription of * rest and 
change” may be freely rendered as “change of 
work.” 

I was a good needlewoman in a plain, simple 
way, and I determined to take a situation as 
matron in a boys’ school. I entered on my duties 
in the middle of the summer holidays, and spent 
about three weeks in an almost empty house, re- 
pairing dilapidated sheets and pillow-cases and 
table-cloths. I spent the days in the great, bare, 
sunny dormitories, working at my own speed, in 
absolute silence. In the evening I walked out 
among the rocks by the sea. My nerves grew 
quiet, my strength and energy returned. I perse- 
vered in those housewifely duties for nearly five 
years; I grew to know and love many of the 
schoolboys, who had to come to me for all sorts 
of little services; and then I married Alexander! 

All this seems very simple to tell, but it was not 
quite so easy to go through at the time. My 
course of action was contrary to the opinions and 
prejudices of several people whom I loved and 
valued. My fellow-instructresses all decided that 
it was lowering to the status of educated women 
to accept work “‘ that any upper servant might do.” 
My husband laughs heartily when I tell him of all 
the dogmas that were laid down for my guidance, 
aud of all the warnings and injunctions that were 
showered on my rebellion. I have to own that, 
though they did not shake my resolution, they 
filled me with doubts and misgivings. By such 





meshes of petty packthread are too many women 
bound to helplessness and uselessness and suffer- 
ing! Let me tell you that a mesh of petty pack- 
thread,-wound and wound round every limb, will 
cripple you more effectually than a single iron 
fetter ! 

However, Alexander declares that my deter- 
mination gives me a claim to be regarded hence- 
forth as a sensible woman. It is very odd how 
life goes, for I suppose if I had not made it I 
should never have met him.- 

But before I tell you about that, I must tell you 
something about my husband himself. 

Alexander belongs to this part of the country ; 
his “‘ people” have been peasant-farmers here for 
many generations, though none are left now. 
There is a great deal about the Northern pea- 
santry which is very puzzling to the Southern 
mind, and compels us to forego a great many of 
our preconceived notions. But I am not going 
into that now. 

He is about ten years older than I am. He took 
his degree at one of his native universities. Then 
he acted as assistant to doctors in various big 
towns. Then he held a hospital appointment. 
Next he got an appointment in acolony, by which 
(it being well-salaried, as the climate was un- 
healthy) he was able to save’ a little money. Then 
he came back and bought a practice in London, 
which he worked up splendidly. It was not very 
remunerative, but it teemed with scientific and 
social interest. Meanwhile he had provided for 
his mother’s last days, and had started two younger 
brothers. Then he began to “ break down,” and 
instead of trying to patch himself up with wine 
and dainties, and mechanical rushes to these 
baths and those waters, he sold his practice to 
somebody whose strength had not yet been taxed, 
and bought this one near his native place. And 
his long rides and drives, at all hours and in all 
weathers—now through the trackless snow, now 
under the countless stars, now with a lark soaring 
overhead, and now with the wind roaring across 
the moors—soon cleared his fine constitution from 
the clouds that had collected over it in feetid 
courts and choked underground railroads. 

He came to the school where I was matron, to 
visit a little lad, the child of one of his old 
colonial friends. I can always remember Alex- 
ander’s face as he first looked at me. He says 
the boy had talked about me. I can’t think what 
he could have said, for the boy was a little 
spoiled monkey, to whom I thought I had been 
fairly severe! But since those days it is only 
natural that we have taken an interest in that boy 
—and he has not turned out so badly after all! 
He spends his holidays with us, and is here at this 
very time. 

I remember it struck me as a specimen of much 
human reasoning—perhaps specially of feminine 
reasoning (but Alexander declares men are quite 
as bad)—that one of my old acquaintances said 
to me, about the time of my marriage, 

“You see, Lucy, you need not have been so 
ready to do anything rather than to trench on 
your savings. You have not to provide for your 
own old age, after all.” 
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“But I might have so required them, if I had 
not resolved to spare them,” I said. ‘* For it was 
while I was where you did not wish me to be that 
I met Alexander.” 

I did not see that I need tell her that my 
little savings were very useful after all, as they 
enabled me to bring all my feminine side of the 
household plenishing with me. Alexander would 
have been delighted to provide it, no doubt. But 
so was I. I cannot endure a woman’s love to 
seem all getting and no giving. Somehow that 
seems to me not quite “‘ladylike,” to use a ter- 
ribly perverted word. ‘‘Giving” of some kind 
is surely essential to ladyhood. It is no answer 
to say, ‘‘ The woman gives her love.” So, let us 
hope, does the man! Yet, since that does not 


withhold him from giving something besides, why 


should it hinder her ? 

Now that I have told all about ourselves, I 
think you must begin to see why I amuse myself 
by fancying that we two are the modern represen- 
tatives of the old, dead monks. We have had our 
struggling, stormy times, and now we are come to 
a quiet retreat, where the days pass in diligent but 
even labours, with little variety and few excite- 
ments. But we have left many bits of our hearts 
out in the world, in all kinds of corners, and, like 
any who have battled and suffered themselves, we 
seem to attract those who are still struggling and 
suffering. ‘The visitors who occasionally come to 
stay with us are not brought by courtesy, seldom 
even by sentiment only, but are generally tired 
out, or sick, or sorrowful, or utterly perplexed. 

As for our letters !—why, it is hard to realise 
how many thrills we get from the far world by 
“the fibre of the daily post.” 

On one particular morning Alexander said to 
me, surveying the little pile on our breakfast- 
table, 

“* They said to us that we should be buried alive 
down here. At any rate, our grave is not too 
deep to be penetrated by voices from London, 
Ceylon, Hawaii, Canada, and New South Wales!” 

Of course it is not like that every day. But if 
the postman does not always bring us voices from 
the ends of the earth, it is rarely indeed that he 
fails to bhing one from the highways and hedges! 
Perhaps our old friends are the more ready to 
seek our interest, sympathy, or counsel because 
they feel that, in our solitude, we must have lei- 
sure to spare them, and that they are not adding 
to the burdens of people already distracted with 
conflicting claims. Perhaps they may get a sense 
of relief in merely turning from their own hurries 
and worries to the contemplation of our quiet 
lives, as I knew an overworked man who kept a 
pleasant picture of a mountain fastness hanging 
within sight of the desk, where scores of people 
interviewed him all day long. 

In the words of the sweet poet (whom I hear 
some modern young people think is grown very 
old-fashioned), both Alexander and me find it ©” 


“* Pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world.” 


And we have made up our minds to take note 





of some of the interests in which we are called to 
take a part, and of the conversations which grow 
out of them. It occurred to us that this would 
be the very best way of keeping, as it were, in 
sight of all our scattered friends. Our little jottings 
will go to one correspondent, to be passed on to 
another, and so travel from hand to hand round 
our circle. Thus our friends will not only learn 
how we are and what we are doing, but what 
effect events are having on our thoughts and 
habits. Besides, we hope this will:draw them to 
share in all our interests, and to admit us to theirs. 
I don’t think any of us realise half of the sweet- 
ness that may be drawn from our friends by hearty 
counsel. 

This very morning’s post has brought a letter 
from an old friend of mine, who was one of my 
fellow-teachers when I began work. She married 
years ago, and is now a widow, with two boys in 
their later school-days. She begins to be very 
anxious as to “what they are to be.” “If they 
had any strong bent,” she writes, “I would do 
my very best to secure their following it. But 
they seem to have none. The other day I asked 
Tom (the elder) if he would like to go into a 
lawyer's office, and he said, ‘ Yes, that would do.” 
And next day I asked, ‘ Would he like to be a 
doctor?’ and he said, ‘Oh—well enough!’ They 
are both good boys—mischievous, of course !— 
intelligent, but not clever. Oh, dear Lucy, what 
a happy woman you are just now, with your boy 
still in his cradle, and a wise, good husband to 
aid you in directing his education and his future ! 
Won’t you talk this matter over with him, and 
then perhaps you will give me some hints for my 
help and guidance ?” 

Alexander was out when that letter came in, 
attending some poor old body who had been 
taken ill through the night... So here I sit, wait- 
ing to give him his breakfast, at a rather later 
hour than usual; and, when he has discussed his 
coffee and his toast, it is my intention to say to 
him, 

** Alexander, what shall we bring up our boy 
to be ?” 

Probably he will think the question is a little 
premature! But that is the way I like to get at 
people’s opinions. I like to find out what they 
think right from their own standpoint, and then 
adapt those opinions to other standpoints, rather 
than first to set them trying to realise those other 
standpoints. I want to know what Alexander 
really thinks on the choice of occupations in: the 
abstract, instead of what he might think was 
within Mrs. Bethune’s power or wishes, or not too 
contrary to her motherly pride and prejudices. 

There is the clang of our garden gate! Here 
comes Alexander ! 

Now for my question ! 


ON THE CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS IN LIFE, 


According to my little plan, I slily inquire, 
* Alexander, what do you mean to bring up our 
boy to be ?” 

“Well, Lucy, my first endeavour shall be not 
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to bring him up as an idiot!” is my husband's 
reply. 

“Now when did any parent do so?” I de- 
mand. 

“Softly, little woman!” says the doctor. ‘‘ When 
I was at my medical studies a certain boy was 
brought to one of our ‘admissions’ by his 
mother. I forget what he was suffering from— 
only some slight temporary disorder. But we all 
saw at once there was something very peculiar 
about him. His gait was shambling, his speech 
inarticulate, and his gaze vacant. Yet he had 
none of the physiological signs of congenital 
idiotcy. The shape of his head, the quality of 
his hair, and the texture of his skin were all those 
of an average child. ‘ What is wrong about your 
boy ?’ we asked of the mother. ‘ Why isn’t he 
like other children ? What has happened to him?’ 
‘Oh, please, sir,’ said she, ‘when he was a little 
child he had an illness, and after that he was weak 
on his legs and slow o’ speaking; and so, sir, we 
just brought him up as an idiot, sir;’ and it was 
wonderful and very suggestive to see how nearly 
art could simulate nature! That is undoubtedly 
a rare case, but the common one is even more 
disastrous—when parents persist in bringing up 
their average offspring ‘as a genius.’ I’ve seen 
some terrible results from that mistake,” added 
Alexander, with a solemn reflectiveness. 

“IT suppose those ended in workhouse or gaol ? 
—perhaps in suicide ?” I said. 

** Worse,” returned the doctor. “In one ex- 
treme instance worse, because for many years the 
unfortunate man’s pretences were accepted by a 
large section of people, who let him lead them 
astray into all sorts of mental quagmires. In 
literature and politics he was as dangerous as the 
quack doctor is in his sphere. As the latter trifles 
with health, and leaves disease unarrested, so he 
set up false standards for admiration and example. 
For what heaps of damage in souls and society 
will he have to answer! — Lucy, let’s make up our 
mind to one thing—that we won't attempt to bring 
up our boy ‘as’ anything, but will earnestly strive 
to bring out of him what he is, and to make him 
that honestly, and neither more or less.” 

“Oh, I quite agree with you,” I said; “ but 
that does not bring us one whit nearer what the 
boy is to be, because clever people, average people, 
and dunces are to be found in every position of 
life.” 

“But it does bring us to the very root of the 
consideration,” Alexander replied, ‘ because it 
brings us back to the old truth which we used to 
write in our copy-books— 


* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part: there all the honour lies.’ 


And if anybody thinks that is too trite an observa- 
tion, I am prepared to maintain that nothing 
should be regarded as trite until at least two- 
thirds of mankind have put it into active practice. 
We don’t allow children to call lessons ‘ old les- 
sons’ till they- have learned them. And I don’t 
think many will deny that there is still some occa- 
Sion to tell people that it is more creditable to be 





the best shoeblack in a town than the most ineffi- 
cient minister.” 

There was a pause. 

“I think the world must shortly get rid of the 
hard and fast line which has grown up (in people’s 
minds) between headwork and handwork,” re- 
marked Alexander, “and, above all, of the idea 
that the former is immeasurably superior to the 
latter. I grant the head is a superior member to 
the hand, because it has the hand under its direc- 
tion, and it must be very poor handwork, indeed, 
which is not the better for being done ‘ with 
brains, sir,’ as the artist explained to the amateur 
that he mixed his colours. And most people 
will admit this if it is fairly put to them, though 
in their thoughtless forms of speech they may 
practically ignore it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it often vexes me to hear 
women deprecating the education of servant-girls, 
on the score that ‘some will always have to work 
with their hands.’ As if true education does not 
extend to the hands, and to a knowledge of the 
real value of them and their works.” 

“‘ That style of talk is the saddest sign of the 
limited area which true education still occupies,” 
observed Alexander. “It is pitiful to notice the 
kind of people who are always ready to pour con- 
tempt on manual labour. Did you notice a case 
in the newspapers, only a week or two ago? (I 
meant to call your attention to it.) A poor lad 
was brought before a police magistrate charged 
with vagrancy. Evidence was adduced of his 
respectability and careful up-bringing previous to 
his orphanhood and destitution. A lady in court 
offered to provide for the lad’s future, and in the 
course of conversation the magistrate asked the 
boy what he would like to be. He replied, 
sensibly enough ‘That he should like to be a 
shoemaker.’ ‘That answer was greeted, say the 
papers, with ‘laughter.’ Think of who was likely 
to have been the police-court audience. A few 
attorneys of the stamp who thrive on their fellow- 
creatures’ crimes and misfortunes, their clerks, 
a class bred by an over-ripe civilisation and 
already warned off by all the colonies. As we 
are told that ‘a theatrical case’ was being tried 
at the time, it had probably its own crowd of 
idlers and supernumeraries. It was to all these 
people that the idea of a boy’s ambition to be 
anything so humdrum as a shoemaker seemed 
supremely ridiculous! Yet how much ‘public 
opinion’ is made of equally mean material! 
That .instance struck me very strongly, because, 
as a doctor, I happen to have an immense respect 
for the shoemaker’s craft. ‘ Better shoon than 
sheets,’ says one of our roughold Northern proverbs, 
meaning that it is wiser to spend money on foot- 
coverings than on deathbeds, and I know one 
wise old woman who tramps five miles to deal 
with a man whom she can trust to sell what she 
aptly calls ‘honest shoon.’ ‘ Better gang bare foot, 
and dry your toes when ye come ben,’ says she, 
‘than gae flip-flapping aboot in shoddy o’ brown 
paper, that just keeps your foot in the wet, and 
no’ oot o’ it.’ Let me remark, Lucy, that I-know 
that old woman only as a friend: I have never 
darkened her door in my professional capacity!” 
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“In all these questions as to what our children 
ought to be,” pursued my husband, “it seems to 
me we must begin with first principles. If we 
regard any employment as so degraded as to be 
inconsistent with upright character and the de- 
cencies of life, so that we could not, under any 
circumstances, put our own children into it, then 
we have no right to employ anybody else at such 
work, but should do our utmost to get it banished 
from the face of the earth.” 

I bent over the cradle and got a peep at my 
boy. 
‘“*T should not like to think of him as a scaven- 
ger or a valet,” I said, thinking I had better go 
straight to the extreme point of the argument. 

Alexander laughed. 

“A scavenger may be a more useful man than 
your husband, Lucy,” he returned; ‘for he must 
often prevent evils which I cannot always cure. I 
know what you mean. You think of the filth and 
pollution with which he labours. But there is 
nothing really ungentlemanly in the removal of 
filth and pollution, but only in their production. 
The Greeks were wise enough to see that, when 
they made the cleansing of the Augean stable one 
of the famous labours of their great hero, Hercules. 
Yes, Lucy, I could consent to that boy’s being a 
scavenger. There are many circumstances under 
which it might become his highest duty—even an 
extreme heroism. Of course, as I hope he will be 
well brought up, he would make it his special 
study to conduct such work in the most expedi- 
tious and secret manner; he would keep a work- 
ing suit of clothes, which he would doff as soon 
as his duty was done. As for the valet, I should 
count it no disgrace for a young man to act atten- 
dant on honoured old age or busy middle-life. 
It might be an opportunity for gaining the finest 
culture, and such it used to be thought. Sir 
Thomas More was a page, and, in his turn, 
received young gentlemen in the like capacity. 
The degradation of a valet’s work is in doing 
what his master ought to do for himself, or what 
would be better left undone altogether, such as 
the carrying out of all the effeminate freaks of 
fashion. Do you think me incorrigible, Lucy ? 
Do you not see that, by taking up these extreme 
cases, and showing you the roots of honour, 
which even they possess, is my best way of proving 
that everything which ought to go on at all is 
rooted in honour, and may be converted into a 
crown of glory?” 

“Qh, I quite understand,” I answered, “ and I 
felt that there must be something of this sort at 
the bottom of the matter, though prejudice gets 
in such thick tangles above it that it is rather hard 
to see. But what has often struck me is this: 
that so much which is honoured by the name of 
‘headwork’ is most ignobly mechanical. Is 
there anything higher in dealing with figures in a 
ledger than with wood or bricks, or flour or 
turnips? It has always struck me as one of the 
most melancholy perversions of common sense 
that so many persistently regard it as ‘a rise in 
life’ to doff the picturesque garb and wholesome 
labour of the ploughman or the carpenter to don 
the struggling gentility and accept the monotonous 





routine of the clerk. I think the honourable 
precedence should be given to those occupations 
which produce something, or at least change the 
form of something into a more useful form, rather 
than to such as only record other men’s produc- 
tions or manipulate the profits and losses arising 
from them. Nor could I ever follow the reasoning 
which makes it ungenteel to feed people, but 
highly honourable to kill them.” 

“There is no reasoning in these matters,” re- 
turned Alexander; ‘‘and the prejudice you men- 
tion last has grown up from a curious misconception 
of the case. We have chosen to accept the callings 
of the parson, the soldier, the lawyer, and the 
doctor on their ideal basis, that they are, in their 
several ways, serving their fellow-creatures. for 
pure love, and are prepared, if necessary, to die in 
such service. We have faith in self-sacrifice as 
the basis of their- lives, and it is that we re- 
verence. But we persist in regarding the posi- 
tion of the merchant or shopkeeper from the 
basest actuality, as that of one desiring anyhow to 
gain money from his fellow-men, and prepared 
to do anything to please them for this end. Our 
honour is not given to a mercenary soldier, or 
lawyer, or doctor; our dishonour of the merchant 
is shown by our refusing to believe he can be any- 
thing but mercenary. We fancy a man can only 
go ‘into business’ to make money, and human 
nature instinctively revolts against honouring that 
as an object in life when it is thus plainly stated. 
Ruskin, in his ‘Unto this Last,’ has many wise 
words on these matters, and he shows that‘ifa man 
chooses ‘to provide’ for his fellow-creatures, taking 
only sufficient profit to enable him to persevere in 
the occupation, and prepared to encounter poverty, 
and even ruin, rather than ‘ provide’ things which 
are worthless or unwholesome, then the merchant’s 
calling is at least equal in honour to the pro- 
fessions.” 

“One wonders how this prejudice, this unequal 
point of view, came about in the first instance,” 
said I. 

“I think I can guess,” answered my husband. 
“It was thus:—the merchant’s calling, with its many 
opportunities for gain, which might be outside 
the laws of God without violating those of the 
land, offered more temptations than most human 
nature could withstand. It is perhaps one of the 
hottest posts in the soul’s battle with life, and it 
has been so often basely surrendered that it has 
come to be regarded as a traitor’s position. Even 
art and literature have contributed to this false 
point of view. 

“** The good merchant’ is always held up to us 
as attaining wealth and power. Those are made his 
goal. His career is displayed on a pivot of self. 

“But this hottest post in life’s battle may be- 
come the post of highest honour. Commerce, 
like religion, patriotism, science, and art, must 
sooner or later have its martyrology. It, too, 
must accept the ‘ honourable’ conditions of disci- 
pline, order, and self-sacrifice. Meanwhile I would 
not put a boy of mine ‘into business’ unless I 
thought him high-minded and unworldly in the 
highest degree, with the utmost capacity for resist- 
ing influence and maintaining his individuality, 
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despite opposing surroundings, subtle and de- 
clared.” 

‘*What do you think of the professions, then?” 
I inquired. ‘‘To which should you incline ?” 

“I should be very glad if my son wished to 
follow my own,” he replied, “ because I think that 
when such a wish exists, inherited aptitudes and 
the whole atmosphere of life must enable the 
youth to begin, in a true sense, where his father 
leaves off. But about any of the professions no 
such wish should be forced. No considerations 
of family tradition, or of family practice or influ- 
ence, should be allowed to lead a lad into any 
profession for which he has not distinctly ‘a call- 
ing.’ Born pastors and doctors and lawyers all 
need teaching and training, but no teaching and 
training can make them if they are not born. 
Just in proportion as these avocations add joy and 
zest to the lives of those who are truly ‘ called’ to 
them, so they are a most terrible drudgery and 
burden to the poor soul who has allowed himself 
to be forced into them.” 

“But how can one expect a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen, full of careless animal vitality, and un- 
awakened to the solemn responsibilities of life, to 
be quite sure whether he has a real call to any- 
thing ?” I asked. ‘‘ His views on most subjects are 
scarcely better grounded than those of the still 
younger lad who decides that ‘if cabmen are 
buried in Westminster Abbey, he would like to be 
cabman ; if not, then a great general.’ And yet, 


while many of the soundest characters develop 
rather late, one cannot allow a boy to remain idle, 


awaiting such development. The very idleness 
would surely tend to the wrong direction of the 
development.” 

“Certainly,” said my husband; “and here we 
come to something which is constantly borne in 
on my mind. In this matter it seems to me won- 
derful that we have never seen the true wisdom of 
the course followed by the ancient Jews, who 
employed the early years of adolescence in the 
labours of a useful trade or handicraft, by which 
ever afterwards the lad could at least earn bread, 
whether or not it remained the main occupation 
of his life.” 

Alexander went to the bookcase, and took from 
its shelves Dr. Edersheim’s “Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life,” saying, as he turned its pages, 

“The pious Jews had a horror that the know- 
ledge of the sacred law should be made a crown 
of glory for personal pride, or a spade wherewith 
to dig for personal aggrandisement. One of their 
greatest rabbis declared that ‘study without work 
is idleness, and leads to sin.’ They felt that the 
hands must be kept trained and skilful, if the head 
is to retain its freedom of thought, and the heart 
its warmth of impulse. We see how well this 
custom served St. Paul, enabling him to maintain 
himself in honourable independence at a time 
when the promulgation of his ‘views’ would have 
been little likely to secure him a maintenance, 
and would have been liable to suspicion had it 
been set to such an end. The teaching and help 
which people need most they are often least 
willing to pay for; and the prophet who is not 
prepared always to ‘prophesy smooth things’ to 





please the purse-bearers, should be pr>pared, ata 
pinch, to fall back on his own exertions. Hear 
what Dr. Edersheim says: 


“«The great Rabbi Hillel was a woodcutter, his rival 
Shamai a carpenter; and among the celebrated rabbis of 
after times we find shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, sandal- 
makers, smiths, potters, builders, and every variety of trade. 
Nor were they ashamed of their manual labour. Thus it is 
recorded of one of them that he was in the habit of discours- 
ing to his students from the top of a cask of his own making, 
which he carried every day to the academy.’ They held that 
* whoever does not teach his son a trade is as if he brought 
him up to be a robber.’ Among their sayings we find such 
as ‘There is none whose trade God does not adorn with 
beauty.’ Rabbi Eleazar sets forth, with beautiful simplicity, 
the true relation of ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ and their 
value to each other, ‘ Where there is no worldly support,’ 
says he, ‘there is no study of the law; and where there is 
no study of the law, worldly support is of no value.’ Mere 
theorists of every kind found their condemnation in this meta- 
phor: ‘He whose knowledge exceeds his works, to whom is 
he like? He is like a tree, whose branches are many and its 
roots few, and the wind cometh and uproots the tree, and 
throws it upon its face.’ 


“Yes, Lucy, I should like my lad to have at 
his command some of those universal industries 
which, as the rabbis said, ‘shall never dis- 
appear from the world.’ Often during my studies 
and early professional life, when my heart sank 
low with a sense of my own inadequacy and of 
the crowded state of the field on which I had 
entered, I took heart to struggle on, feeling that, 
at the worst, after my experience on my father’s 
farm, I could at least retire into obscurity and 
earn my bread as a labourer.” 

“And how usefully trades fall in with many of 
the peculiar exigencies of modern life!” I said. 
“Don’t you remember those young Crolls, who 
went to the States, paying large premiums to 
agents to place them on farms; and then, after 
all, finding these arrangements most unsatisfac- 
tory, simply had ‘ to take off their coats and buckle 
to any work they could find’? They wrote home, 
‘If we had known something of carpenter’s or 
blacksmith’s work we could have got a good living 
at once.’ And I think those trades that minister 
to the necessities of all classes should always be 
preferred to those which cater only for the luxuries 
of a few. They should be more honourable because 
more useful, and they certainly offer a better 
security for the maintenance of him who practises 
them.” 

“‘ And foremost in usefulness, at the very founda- 
tion of society, working at the source of all true 
wealth, is the farmer,” said my husband. “ The first 
symptom of disease in a body politic is the distress 
of its agriculturists. No nation is prosperous whose 
farmers are not prosperous. But then they should 
be prosperous with an ideal prosperity—a pros- 
perity of hard work, simple living, and stern inde- 
pendence. They should not ape the idleness and 
luxury of degenerate townsfolk. No fields are long 
fruitful which are not fertilis¢d by the farmer's 
own sweat. The eye of the mistress keeps the 
milk from turning sour. I think in these days the 
destiny of few households is complete unless one 
of its sons has gone out into new gardens of 
Eden, not to ‘make a fortune,’ but to fulfil the 
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primitive command ‘to dress them and keep 
them.’” 

‘Don’t say one of the sons only, Alexander,” 
I answered. ‘Why shouldn’t some of the 
daughters go also? The girls must have a future 
of some sort, as well as the boys.” 

‘“Ah, there you open up another question,” 
said Alexander. ‘‘ But we must leave that for a 
future occasion, for I see it is time for me to fulfil 
an appointment.” 

‘** Well, Alexander,” I remarked, as I helped him 
to put on his great-coat, “ I have really been trying 
to get at your views on the choice of occupations 
in life for the benefit of Mrs. Bethune, who is 
sorely puzzled how to start her two boys. Now, 
how shall I summarise all your observations ?” 

“Tell her,” said he, “‘that nobody can give 
advice in any particular case without an intimate 
knowledge of the lad himself and the smallest cir- 
cumstances surrounding him. But that the true 





course is to start from great principles of duty to- 
wards God and one’s neighbour, of justice to one’s 
own soul, and usefulness to the community. That 
no path in life should be entered with a view only to 
‘making money and retiring,’ but that nobody 
should begin to do anything that cannot give him 
a life worth living during its continuance, and 
which he would not be content to go on doing for 
simple maintenance till the day of death. Tell her 
that in such a momentous matter anybody who 
allows his choice for his children to be influenced 
by sham gentility, easy expediency, or grasping 
greed, deserves that his sons should give the 
answer concerning him that was given by a poor 
girl who was asked what her father was? ‘ Please, 
he says he is a Christian, but he has not been 
doing much at it lately.’” 


So Alexander departed, and I went upstairs to 
look for Janet Gray’s letter. 





THE LITTLE PEVERIL. 


HE charm of childhood has long been a 
recognised inspiration in English art. It 
would be surprising if it were otherwise in 

this home-loving country. 

Sir Walter Scott must himself have felt the spell 
when he wrote the scene in “‘ Peveril of the Peak,” 
which Mr. Pettie made the subject of his painting 
in the Royal Academy last year. The children in 
that picture, which we reproduce on another page, 
need no introduction to our sympathies,—they 
have all the attractions of their age; but, to under- 
stand the incident, a few words of explanation are 
necessary. 

Mistress Deborah, the governante, had left her 
charge to amuse themselves in the “ gilded cham- 
ber” of the mansion, “‘a large apartment, hung 
with stamped Spanish leather, curiously gilded, 
representing, in a manner now obsolete, but far 
from unpleasing, a series of tilts and combats 
betwixt the Saracens of Grenada and the 
Spaniards during that memorable siege, which was 
terminated by the overthrow of the last fragments 
of the Moorish empire in Spain.” 


“The little Julian was careering about the room for the 
amusement of his infant friend, as well as his own, mimick- 
ing with a reed the menacing attitude of the Abencerrages 
and Zegris engaged in the Eastern sport of hurling the Jerid, 
or javelin ; and at times sitting down beside her, and caress- 
ing her into silence and good-humour, when the petulant or 
timid child chose to become tired of remaining an inactive 
spectator of his boisterous sport ; when, on a sudden, he ob- 
served one of the panelled compartments of the leather hang- 
ings slide apart, so as to show a fair hand, with its fingers 
resting upon its edge, prepared, it would seem, to push it 
still farther back. Julian was much surprised, and some- 
what frightened, at what he witnessed, for the tales of the 
nursery had strongly impressed on his mind the terrors of the 
invisible world. Yet, naturally bold and high-spirited, the 
littke champion placed himself beside his defenceless sister, 
continuing to brandish his weapon in her defence, as boldly 
as he had himself been an Abencerrage of Grenada. 

“The panel, on which his eye was fixed, gradually con- 





tinued to slide back, and display more and more the form to 
which the hand appertained, until, in the dark aperture 
which was disclosed, the children saw the figure of a lady in 
a mourning dress, past the meridian of life, but whose coun- 
tenance still retained traces of great beauty. After pausing 
a moment, and looking with some surprise at the children, 
the stranger stepped into the apartment ; and the panel, upon 
a touch of a spring, closed behind her so suddenly, that 
Julian almost doubted it had ever been open, and began to 
apprehend that the whole apparition had been a delusion. 

“The stately lady, however, advanced to him, and said, 
‘ Are not you the little Peveril ?’ 

** Ves,’ said the boy, reddening, not altogether without a 
juvenile feeling of that rule of chivalry which forbade any 
one to disown his name, whatever danger might be annexed 
to the avowal of it. 

*** Then,’ said the stately stranger, ‘go to your mother’s 
room, and tell her to come instantly to speak with me.’ 

‘**T wo’not,’ said the little Julian. 

“* * How?’ said the lady,—‘ so young and so disobedient ? 
—but you do but follow the fashion of the time. Why will 
you not go, my pretty boy, when I ask it of you as a 
favour ?’ 

***T would go, madam,’ said the boy, ‘but—’ and he 
stopped short, still drawing back as the lady advanced on 
him, but still holding by the hand Alice Bridgenorth, who 
clung, trembling, to her companion. 

‘*The stranger saw his embarrassment, smiled, and re- 
mained standing fast, while she asked the child once more, 
* What are you afraid of, my brave boy—and why should 
you not go to your mother on my errand ?’ 

** * Because,’ answered Julian, firmly, ‘if I go, little Alice 
must stay alone with you. 

*** Vou are a gallant fellow,’ said the lady, ‘and will not 
disgrace your blood, which never left the weak without 
protection.’ 

**The boy gazed with anxious apprehension, first on her 
who addres him, and then upon his little companion, 
whose eyes wandered from the figure of the lady to that of 
her protector.” 


This is the scene which the artist has chosen, 
but the interest of his picture does not consist in 
these details. We give it as an illustration of 
child-life, which is the same everywhere, though 
amidst very different surroundings 





[After J. Pettic, R.A., by permission. 


APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTESS OF DERBY IN THE GOLDEN ROOM. 
Scene rom Scott's “* Peveril of the Peak.” 





THE DEFEAT OF ANTIQUARIUS AT THRASYMENE. 


ET me commence by stating emphatically that 
I am very fond of Antiquarius, and let no 
man vainly imagine the contrary. He is the 
dearest and best of creatures. But the dearest 
and best of creatures have their little oddities; 
that is what often makes them loveable. Anti- 
quarius is very gentle, so he doesn’t mind my 
laughing at him. Why should he? When, by- 
and-bye, I have my funny little little ways, I shall 
expect young people to laugh at me, and provided 
they laugh lovingly I shall rather like it, I think. 
Well, we were all in Rome one Easter-tide, 
when Antiquarius wrote to say that he was coming 
out to spend some time with us in the Eternal 
City, and then escort us northward to the Lakes, 
the Alps, and Switzerland. Before I proceed, 
however, I had better say who “‘ we” were. 


* BooKs.” 


We were three, the Mater Venerabilis, ‘‘ Books,” 
and I. Of course “ Books”. was not her real 
name, but she was so outrageously fond of reading 
that it would no doubt have been bestowed upon 
her by her godfathers and godmothers in her 
baptism if they could only have seen how it would 
be with her when she grew up. When we were 
in Rome she was eagerly cultivating Italian, and, 
true to her name, was contented anywhere with a 
grammar. The Venerabilis says that she and 
** Books” were once riding slowly over a mountain 








pass in Switzerland, “ Books” being concealed 
under a huge umbrella, and that when they got 
to the highest point, where the whole panorama 
of the Bernese Oberland suddenly bursts upon 
the view, she peeped under the umbrella and 
found ‘ Books,” heedless of the beauty around 
her, poring over the German declensions. This 
story has never been forgotten against poor 
“* Books,” as may well be imagined. 

The Mater Venerabilis, feebly recovering from 
a severe illness contracted in the frozen north, 
loved the bright sunshine, and was happy basking 
like a lizard on the genial Pincian. I, swelling 
with new-found artistic emotion, haunted picture- 
galleries, old churches and museums, and wor- 
shipped at the shrines of Domenichino and 
Praxiteles. The many-coloured guards of the 
Vatican knew me as the foreign “ mees,” with 
bulky guide-book and camp-stool, who used to be 
the last to retire before them, when punctually at 
eleven o’clock they marched'down the Braccia- 
monte gallery, whacking their halberds on the 
polished floor, and crying, ‘Si chiude, signori, 
si chiude.” Again, in the afternoon there was I, 
guide-book, camp-stool, and all, waiting before 
the iron gate, eager to re-enter, when two o'clock 
should strike, and the gallery should be thrown 
open to sight-seers for another couple of hours. 

Such were we, and such were our tastes, before 
Antiquarius arrived. He came, and forthwith all 
was changed. He was full of old-world lore. He 
yearned for the Rome of Horace and king- 
descended Mecenas. He looked with a cold eye 
upon the glowing canvases of Guido and Salvator, 
and, speedily sated, turned away from the trans- 
figured walls of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
Even antique statues, collected as they are “in 
modern museums, had less power to move himethan 
the shattered columns in the Forum. These stood 
on the very pedestals around which Roman raga- 
muffins had clustered on that great day when the 
crowd came to hear Marc Anthony’s speech over 
dead Cesar. TZhat appealed to the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart of Antiquarius. 

Inspired by his enthusiasm, we forsook the 
several paths of our inclinations. The Venerabilis 
left the Pincian for the Capitoline ; ‘‘ Books ” laid 
aside her grammar and hurriedly glanced over her 
Livy so as to keep in the running with these old- 
world ideas. I abandoned the Vatican to wander 
over the Colosseum, here and there throwing off a 
hasty sketch—slight anchors, as it were, to steady 
me in case my new moorings proved unsafe. 

We saw Rome as Romans did—that is, as 
nearly as our imaginations could portray the 
ancient city to our minds. Then, still guided 
by Antiquarius, we started northward, as the heat 
of a rapidly-advancing June drove us from Rome. 
My regret at leaving the Eternal City was miti- 
gated by the thought that we were bound for 
Florence, with its picture-galleries, its statues, 
and its churches. 
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But between us and Florence lay Thrasymene ! 

Antiquarius resolved to stop at ‘Thrasymene. 
From the fast-diminishing store of days that we 
might safely spend in Italy, he decided to take 
two and devote them to meditating upon the 
shores of this historic lake, as he called it. 

Now I learn with my eyes rather than with my 
brain, and my Roman history is therefore frag- 
mentary. Some characters and incidents I do 
certainly remember—such as Romulus and Remus, 
with their remarkable wet-nurse, also the latter’s 
derisive jump over his brother’s wall, about which 
they subsequently had an argument, as Bret Harte 
would say. Besides this, 1 have, furthermore, a 
recollection of Nero’s musical entertainment 
during a conflagration in his capital—a concert 
which appears to have been singularly ill-timed. 
But I don’t pretend to classical knowledge. One 
cannot learn all things, and this is one thing I 
have left unlearned. 

I own, therefore, that when I thought of my 
beloved galleries in Florence, from which two 
entire days were to be purloined for Thrasymene, 
I felt some vexation, and said, with ill-considered 
haste, “‘ What in the world do you want to go 
there for? I never heard of Thrasymene being 
beautiful. Now, if you would only stop at—” 

But I was stopped at that very word by the voice 
of Antiquarius, awful in its solemnity: ‘ You 
young barbarian! Have you no historic asso- 
ciations aroused in your mind by that great 
name ?” 

There was sOmething being aroused in my mind. 
I regret to say it was irritation at being kept from 
FJorence. Therefore I resolutely shook my head, 
and said, ‘* None.” 

“Qh, you heathen!” sighed Antiquarius, as he 
vanished through the door of our small sitting- 
room, where we were engaged over our maps, 
sketches, and journals. 

A moment lJater he reappeared, bearing in his 
hand a little brown volume, which I knew to be 
his Livy. 

He opened it and read as follows: 

“And now they had arrived at a spot born for 
an ambuscade, where Thrasymene approaches 
nearest to the Cortonian Mountains, with only the 
narrow road between, as if for that very thing 
space had been purposely left; a little further the 
plain widens, thence the hills arise. There Han- 
nibal pitches his camp in the open, and takes up 
his position with the African and Spanish soldiers. 
He sends the Balearians and the rest of the light- 
armed troops around by the mountains; he places 
the cavairy by the very defile itself, where the 
uneven ground conveniently hides them, so that 
when the Romans should enter, the horsemen 
might close up the rear, and thus all things be 
shut in by the lake and the mountains.” 

Then he went on to say how Flaminius stepped 
straight into the trap, how the Carthaginian com- 
mander gave the signal for a general attack, how 
the low-lying mist from the lake added to the 
confusion of the Romans, how the fearless Consul 
vainly endeavoured to rally his men, how in the 
universal panic the fugitives impeded the fighters, 
and finally how such was the ardour of the combat 
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and so intent were they on the fight that none of 
those engaged perceived “that terrible earth- 
quake which prostrated great part of many Italian 
cities, diverted the course of rapid streams, forced 
the sea up the rivers, and overthrew mountains in 
a mighty collapse. Such,” continued Antiquarius, 
looking up at me, “was the notable battle at 
Thrasymene, memorable among the few defeats of 
the Roman people.” 


Livy’S ACCOUNT OF IT. 


He then closed the book and preserved an im- 
pressive silence. 

‘Let us go by all means,” said “ Books.” “It 
will be most interesting. We shall stand on the 
very spot, we shall see the narrow defile through 
which the Carthaginians swept in their tremen- 
dous charge. On the actual battle-field we shall 
all the more vividly realise the awful scene.” 

“Yes,” said the Venerabilis, “let us go to 
Thrasymene. I would rather see it than a mile of 
those old Florentine painters, with their never- 
ending Madonnas.” 

‘Very well,” said I, the barbarian, “let us go 
and see what we can see.” 

We went. 

I would rather have missed twenty old masters 
—little ones, that is—than have failed to make 
that expedition to the historic shores of Lake 
‘Thrasymene. 

Passignano is the station nearest the ancient 
battle-field—so says Baedeker, and’ Baedeker 
knows everything. It must be an unusual station 
at which to stop, however, for there were no 
printed tickets for it to be had in Rome. The 
man accordingly wrote out our four tickets, look- 
ing frequently meanwhile from beneath his little 
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grating at us, to see what manner of folk these 
were who wanted to go to Passignano. 

We reached the place in the middle of a sleepy 
May afternoon, and descended from the train. 
Nobody wanting to get into the train, it went off 
immediately, leaving us standing on the platform 
surrounded by our hand-parcels. The station 
seemed to arouse itself into drowsy surprise at the 
idea of four foreigners being thrown upon its 
hands. The station-master advanced towards us 
and took off his cap in polite expectancy. 

I said that we would like a porter. 

“‘A porter?” he repeated, with a rising intona- 
tion of surprise. “*Oh! oh! yes! I compre- 
hend,” he said, as his eyes rested on the small 
mountain we called our hand-parcels. He turned 
aside, and shouted : 

“‘ Giuditta! Giuditta! Hither!” 

Giuditta, a sturdy, dark-faced woman, with flash- 
ing white teeth, and red handkerchief tied over 
her head, appeared in a distant doorway. 

“Hither, I say, and carry the effects of these 
signori,” cried the station-master. 

“Ah! we would like a /acchino,” I observed, 
with strong emphasis on the masculine termina- 
tion of the substantive. 

“‘Lady,” said the station-master with a bow, 
“there are no porters in Passignano. Giuditta 
carries everything I tell her.” 

Giuditta was manifestly his wife, so I bowed 
also and said “thank you.” 

She smiled affectionately at me, and nodded 
cheerfully as she seized one after another of our 
gigantic hand-bags. Ashamed of such unequal 
distribution of weight, I took the last parcel, 
namely the umbrellas, and followed her to the 
*‘ way out.” Antiquarius was already there snif- 
fing after possible battle-fields, but he could see 
nothing except a dusty road gleaming in the sun- 
light. 

“To the best hotel,” said I, magnificently, giv- 
ing the word to start. Giuditta led the way 
briskly. 

Passignano was asleep, did I say? The sight 
of us woke it up effectually. The distance from 
the station to the “ best hotel,” situate in the 
middle of the town, was about three hundred 
yards. By the time we reached it half the 
population was out and following at our heels. 
Five minutes later the other half, hailing from the 
far side of Passignano and its outlying suburbs, 
had likewise arrived, and they all remained in 
attendance on us for the rest of the afternoon. 

The landlord of the best hotel was asleep out- 
side his door, reclining on a chair tilted backwards 
against the wall, when we came up followed by 
our suite. 

He rubbed his eyes in amazement. Four 
people demanding rooms all at once! Was there 
ever such a run on an establishment before? But 
the landlord was a man of resource. ‘‘ Very cer- 
tainly the signori can have rooms. Have the 
patience to enter.” 

We entered, and the suite remained outside in 
the street, volubly discussing us while awaiting 
our reappearance. 

Now the best hotel of Passignano had but one 





room for guests, and that one room contained but 
one bed, and that bed was a single one. The 
Venerabilis must of course have this room. There 
emained to be provided for Antiquarius, ‘‘ Books,” 
and myself. 

“The gentleman will give himself the pain to 
follow me ?” 


PASSIGNANO AND ITS SUBURBS. 


Yes, Antiquarius gave himself the pain, and 
followed the landlord to some unknown region 
whence he eventually returned, saying, “‘ It would 
do.” Antiquarius, I may remark, is fastidious and 
sometimes difficult to please in first-class hotels, 
but in the neighbourhood of classic Thrasymene 
I suspect that almost anything would do. 

“‘ Now behold, these ladies! I have but one 
bed! Itis large! It stands in the great saloon!” 

These ladies inspected a comfortless bed in a 
barrack of a room and declared that it also would 
do. 

*‘And now,” said Antiquarius, “ask him if he 
can give us anything to eat. I suppose that there 
must be fish in the lake.” 

I translated. 


** Dinner ? What would 


Oh! most securely. 
you please to command for the dinner ?” 
Thinking that I might not understand the 
cuisine of Passignano, I replied : 
“ Anything, the best you can give us. 
possible—fish caught in Thrasymene we should 


Fish, if 


relish.” 

“Oh! Fish! Yes! A pair of fishlets might 
catch themselves. Beppino shall hasten instantly 
with the boat. Ina little hour return, O my sig- 
nori. Dinner shall be served. I go on the 
moment to prepare it.” 

Our landlord, who was our waiter and our 
chambermaid, was likewise our cook, it appeared. 

He suggested a way in which to pass the little 
hour until dinner should be served. 

“Your Excellencies would view Passignano ? 
Also they could see the castle and the prospect 
from the walls.” 


Yes, we would view Passignano. We walked 
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forth and found that it was Passignano which 
would view us. 

The suite closed around us, and held out its 
hand. There were hands of all ages, hands 
dimpled and dirty, hands bony and. brown, hands 
of babies, children, old hags, and maidens, and 
one and all were stretched forth towards us, while 
from half a hundred throats came the monotonous 
chant : “‘ wn soldo, signori, un soldo, signori, un soldo, 
un soldo.” 

At last “ Books,” exasperated beyond all en- 
durance, turned upon them with flashing eye and 
scornful lip. 

“You ought to be ashamed,” she cried. “It 
is a disgrace to any one to howl for alms as you 
are doing. And you—” pointing to the most 
aged crone in the suite, “why don’t you set the 
young people an example of more dignity than 
by hobbling after us and whining for a soldo ?” 

The suite was amazed. It fell back a few steps 
and chattered eagerly, then it laughed at the ab- 
surdity of the proposition; finally it explained 
this outburst of indignation to its satisfaction, for 
we caught such exclamations as these : 

‘She has a temper, that one! The devil, but it 
isso! She sneers at the voice of Christians who 
implore a soldo. What uncharitableness! They 
are not Christians themselves, these foreigners ! 
Figure it to yourself! Eh, signori, there is need 
of patience !” 

Having seen the castle by the lake, and the sun 
being near the horizon, we returned to dinner. 
From my journal I transcribe the menu of that 
unique repast : 

Soup, solid and dry, made of macaroni, served 
in tumblers, and eaten with forks. 

Meat, of a kind unrecognisable, fried in oil 

Fish, small trout apparently, without doubt the 
pair of fishlets caught by Beppino, fried in oil, 
and most excellent. 

More meat, from the same unknown animal 

Peas and beans, raw, served with salt, pepper, 
and vinegar. 

Wine, thin and acrid, which Antiquarius pro- 
nounced to be vile Sabinum. 

Thus ended this quaint dinner. It satisfied our 
hunger, however, and amused us greatly. We ex- 
pressed our gratification to the landlord. He 
was ‘‘ crowned with joy.” 

Then Antiquarius questioned him as follows :— 

“Where exactly is the site of the famous 
battle-field? We wouid fain visit it early to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Battle-field ? There is not such a thing in 
Passignano, signore. We have had no battle 
here.” 

“Ah! but you have had a battle here ; a battle 
famous in history—a battle which still clangs with 
such thunder of desperate fighting that we hear it 
even after two thousand years have passed. I 
refer to the great combat between Carthage and 
Rome, when Hannibal met Flaminius on these 
very shores.” 

I was the unworthy channel through which 
flowed the eloquence of Antiquarius, for, alas! he 
speaks not Italian. Our landlord was perplexed. 
He put his chin forward, shrugged his shoulders, 





and spread out his palms appealingly. Then he 
spoke and explained : 

““A battle of the Romans? It can be there 
was one. They fought frequently, did those 
ancients. And thus the foreign gentleman travels 
far to see the spot? Behold what it is to be 
learned! I never heard of this battle, see you, I 
who am born here, while you know it like a book! 
Beautiful erudition! Per Bacco! Marvellous!” 

“But this ignorance is appalling,” cries Anti- 
quarius with some agitation. ‘‘He must know 
—stay, I have it.” 

Antiquarius reflects for an instant. 

“‘ Polybius, if I mistake not, mentions a stream 
which ran red with blood on that awful day. 
That will guide us. Ask him which way lies the 
river. He will assuredly know the whereabouts 
of that.” 

I translate, but our host knows not of any river. 

“There must be a river,” urges Antiquarius, 
getting excited at these unexpected difficulties. 
‘“‘ Surely there are streams which flow downward 
from the mountains to the lake.” 

This also I put to the landlord. 

‘“‘Streams? Yes, of course there are—abund- 
ance of streams and to spare when it rains, but 
they dry up in the summer. That is the cause 
that our lake is so fast sinking away. There flows 
a fine and beautiful stream to the north; it can 
be that is what the signore seeks. It calls itself 
Languinetto.” 

I make this known to Antiquarius. He jumps 
at the name. 

“‘Languinetto!” Yes, of course—quite evi- 
dent—a corruption of Sanguinetto—bloody. The 
very name refers to the great battle, although the 
illiterate plebeian does not know it. Say that we 
will have a carriage to-morrow immediately after 
breakfast to drive us to the stream called Lan- 
guinetto. And say likewise that I will take the 
boat with the lad Beppino, and go for a bathe in 
the lake before breakfast.” 

I transmit these orders. Our host retires, but 
before going says that he has placed a screen 
about the bed of the ladies, and he trusts that they 
will not be disturbed by the people, that he will 
enjoin the utmost quiet. We do not understand 
to what people he refers, nor why particularly they 
should disturb us, but thank him all the same, 
however, for his kindness. 

We all retired to rest, and I, according to my 
excellent habit, immediately went sound asleep. 
Not so “‘ Books,” however. She remained awake, 
and thus discovered the reason of the screen and 
of the landlord’s command of quiet to his people. 
The room in which our bed was situated was, as 
I have said, a large empty apartment having a 
number of doors opening into it. Not long after 
we had gone to bed “ Books” observed one of 
these doors to open quietly. 

Several persons, mcn and women, then entered, 
and last of all came our host, carrying a candle. 
“Books” at once comprehended the situation. 
Our room was in reality only a saloon of passage 
—a kind of exaggerated corridor, in fact—through 
which the family had to go in order to reach their 
own apartments; hence the screen placed by our 
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thoughtful landlord, and his anxiously-expressed 
hope that we should not be disturbed by “his 
people.” Furthermore, ‘‘ Books” declares that 
the entire party stopped at our bed, and from over 
the screen took a long look at the foreign ladies, 
one of whom was feignedly, and the other most 
unfeignedly, asleep. Having satisfied their curio- 
sity by this novel inspection, they pursued their 
way noiselessly, followed by our considerate host. 

Next morning, when we got up, all the small 
world of Passignano lay shrouded in a thick white 
mist—a mist similar to that which concealed all 
things on the famous day of the battle, and which 
contributed not a little to the victory gained by 
the perfidious Hannibal. 

Antiquarius was distinctly late for breakfast. 
The moment he appeared I asked the reason of 
this irregularity. 

‘Did you bathe ?” 

** Yes, I bathed.” 

The answers came slow and somewhat hesita- 
tingly. 

“Was it nice ?” I queried. 

‘* Well, the lake is not exactly adapted for bath- 
ing, I think.” 

“‘Not adapted for bathing!” I exclaimed. 
** What do you mean? I suppose the lake con- 
sists of water, doesn’t it? What was the mat- 
ter?” 

“‘There is a marked insufficiency of water,” 
answered Antiquarius, evasively. 

““Not deep enough, you mean. 
world didn’t you row out far enough ? 
is five miles wide.” 

It was I who made these embarrassing remarks. 

‘We did proceed to a considerable distance,” 
returned Antiquarius, mildly. 

** How far?” 

‘“‘ Two miles I should judge.” 

** And still found it shallow ?” 

‘** Yes, too shallow for comfort.” 

“‘ How deep was it two miles out ?” 

‘“‘ Ah, well, I should say four feet, possibly.” 

‘Did you measure that depth head foremost ? 
Did you dive ?” 

“Yes, I endeavoured to do so,” meekly re- 
sponded Antiquarius, blushing guiltily all over the 
member alluded to. 

I laughed heartlessly I fear. 

“I surmise that the boatmen did not select the 
place best adapted for bathing,” explained Anti- 
quarius, ‘‘for I experienced much difficulty in 
making my wish clear to them, and when at 
length I did actually bathe, they laughed im- 
moderately. I should infer from such unreason- 
able merriment that bathing cannot be a frequent 

, practice with the inhabitants of Passignano.” 

‘“*T don’t wonder,” was my reply, “ if that is the 
best bathing to be had—mud-larking I should 
call it.” 

Scarcely was breakfast over when our landlord 
entered to announce “the carriage,” and I went 
to the window to observe the vehicle thus desig- 
nated. It was a rough four-wheeled waggon, 
such as the peasantry use for farming purposes, 
and in it were three chairs and a mat. Imagine 
us, therefore, seated in this carriage, Antiquarius, 


Why in the 
The lake 








with his legs folded like a Turk, squatting upon 
the mat, we three women-kind sitting on the three 
chairs, and the driver posed sideways on one of 
the shafts, all drawn by an ancient steed, who 
seldom could be brought to a trot. 

Full of enthusiasm, and eagerly expectant of 
great enjoyment, we started for the River Lan- 
guinetto. 

On the actual field of slaughter we should 
realise the tremendous scene in all its horrible 
vividness. We ourselves would stand in the fatal 
defile, we would be the Carthaginian cavalry, and 
mentally would rush down in horrid onslaught 
upon the amazed Romans. We should see it all 
—the mist-hidden foe, the befogged and be- 
wildered Latins—when once on the very spot 
itself, 

The mist too, actually. so damp and chill, was 
poetically appropriate, since ‘it was an exact re- 
production of the meteorological conditions of 
the historic day. Antiquarius was happy and 
beamed triumphant through his foggy spectacles. 
He kept his finger in Livy, but the jolting of our 
carriage made reading an impossibility. 

It began to rain. 

» We gathered our cloaks around us, and opened 
umbrellas, but Antiquarius heeded not. As the 
rain and wind increased, the mist cleared off, and 
we could see the Cortonian Mountains, blue-black 
masses with jagged outline, rising on our right. 

The valley widened perceptibly, and Antiquarius 
began to peer about for a sign of the oft-men- 
tioned defile. 

The driver pulled up unexpectedly on the top 
of a small stone bridge and exclaimed : 

“Behold the Languinetto!” 

I glared from beneath my dripping umbrella 
and screamed to Antiquarius, for the wind had 
increased to a gale now, and roared among the 
willows by the lake. 

““Where’s the defile ? 
if it is a foot.” 

Antiquarius was puzzled and remained silent. 
He looked about him vaguely as a man who looks 
who has been walking in his sleep and suddenly 
awakes to find himself he doesn’t know where. 
He endeavoured to open Livy, but the wind and 
the rain prevented him from reading. 

** Never mind the book,” I cried, ‘‘ we all know 
it by heart. Having placed his cavalry by the 
very defile itself, where the uneven ground con- 
veniently hides them —this valley is as flat as a 
floor and couldn’t conveniently hide a cat, let 
alone African cavalry.” 

Antiquarius heeded me not but got down, We 
all got down, and I sought the ineffectual shelter 
of a slim poplar, the only tree at hand, and awaited 
further manifestations. 

Holding on his hat with both hands, Antiquarius 
faced the storm and walked a short distance up 
the road; then he walked back again. 

“You had better try and shelter yourselves here, 
if possible,” he said. “I will follow the stream 
for a short distance towards the hills.” 

So the Venerabilis, ‘‘ Books,” and I proceeded 
to get under cover as well as we could by crouch- 
ing beneath our umbrellas. We must have looked 
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very much like three huge black mushrooms as 
we squatted thus on the banks of the rushing 
Languinetto. 

Antiquarius was absent fully half an hour. 
When he returned he looked dejected, and I was 
too wet, too cold, and too cross to put him on the 
rack according to my usual custom. 

Silently we got back into the carriage, and 
turned our faces towards Passignano. 

The rain fell in torrents, and the wind blew 
furiously, as, like a defeated army, we fell back 
upon our night's encampment at the ‘best 
hotel.” 

The landlord brought into the sitting-room a 
big pot of glowing charcoal, around which we 
gathered, endeavouring to dry our wet clothes and 
warm our chilled limbs. 

At length Antiquarius spoke as follows :— 

“| find it difficult to reconcile the description 
of the battle-field as contained in Livy, with the 
appearance of the place we inspected this morn- 
ing. I think that the mental image of the great 
event which I hoped would have become more 
sharply defined by this visit has, on the contrary, 
been much blurred by it.” 

“Depend upon it,” said I, “the whole place 
has altered since Hannibal’s time, so that it looks 
quite different now. Either the mountains have 
gone away from the lake, or the lake has gone 
away from the mountains. There is really no 
counting on the conduct of a lake five miles wide 
and only four feet deep. It might do anything—- 
it might disappear altogether in two thousand 
years.” 

Antiquarius shook his head. He was dis- 
appointed; he had not found at Thrasymene 
that for which his soul had longed. He was 
defeated, and at last I became generous. I never 
uttered a single gibe on the score of Thrasy- 
mene. 

At the station, waiting for the train, Antiquarius 
was penitent. 

“Tt were possibly better had we proceeded 
directly to Florence without pausing to turn aside 
at Thrasymene. I fear much that you are sorely 
disappointed at having less time to spend in the 
great Tuscan city than you had hoped.” 





Antiquarius looked at me beseechingly from 
behind his spectacles. 

“I disappointed!” I cried, as gravely as I 
could; “why, I never spent two such funny days 














THRASYMENE. 


in all my life! They are worth two weeks of 
ordinary existence! I wouldn’t have missed 
Thrasymene for anything!” 

“‘ Ah, it is well to be young!” said Antiquarius, 
smiling gently. 

The train rushed into the station, we scrambled 
into our places, and passed northward on the road 
of life. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN EDITOR. 


AM sitting alone in my office after having 
“passed” the last number of the illustrated 
periodical which I have conducted for some 

while ; my keys lie before me on my desk, with a 
letter to my successor telling him that I leave 
them with a clerk for his use. The printer's boy 
has just been in with a proof, of which I know 
nothing. The post has delivered a parcel of Mss. 
with the familiar superscription, “To the Editor 
of the .’ which I give directions to be 





sent on, unopened, to the new captain, who is 
ready to mount the paddle-box. I have been 
tearing up a pile of old proofs; I am up to my 
knees in fragments. . 

Having sent in my resignation some months 
ago, the slackening tide of work has left me at 
last with little more to be done than write out 
orders for the payment of the authors whose con- 
tributions fill the last number of the periodical I 
am responsible for, and which is already sent to 
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the “foundry” to be stereotyped, and has thus 
irretrievably passed beyond any power of correc- 
tion by myself. ; 

It remains for me to make a last clearance of 
letters and unowned manuscripts (so adding to 
the heap about my chair), hand over my keys, and 
take my elbows off the desk which they have 
pressed so often, and which never looked so free 
from litter as it does at this moment. There are 
the bottles with red and black ink, the stores of 
blotting-paper, pins, pens, string, india-rubber, 
stamps, pencils, and other small items of literary 
office-furniture with which I am so familiar, all 
waiting for new fingers and new eyes. There is 
my bag, too, so long a companion between my 
house and office, often crammed to bursting with 
manuscripts, proofs, and revises, but now ‘sitting 
on a chair in a state of collapse. Only two or 
three letters are left in it, and some lingering 
“slips” of the last number, which may as well go 
into the waste basket at once. 

Though I have deliberately laid down my office, 
it is not without a sense of bereavement or dis- 
possession that I look back and see the series of 
editorial months pass away out of my life. The 
work was sometimes toilsome, but not without its 
periods of great interest ; and, had it not been for 
** circumstances over which I had no control,” I 
would have gladly consented to continue it. While 
therefore the impression is fresh upon my mind I 
will ask a brother editor to let me, without betray- 
ing the secrets of the profession, say a few words 
on editorial experience. 

The public little apprehends how much matter 
has to be read—or at least looked over—in the 
production of a monthly periodical of ordinary 
size. I have just been turning through the book 
in which the history of all our manuscripts is re- 
corded. In the month now open before me I see 
the entries of a flood of articles, long and short. 
This is beside divers which were written to order, 
and the monthly slice of a story which runs over 
a considerable portion of the year. 

Now all these had to be “considered” honestly. 
Some, of course, bore immediate witness to their 
unfitness for use. Perhaps they were essentially 
unsuited to the periodical for insertion in which 
they were sent, and thus, however intrinsically 
commendable, were set aside at once. Others 
made one wonder how any one could expect such 
wordy trash to be published—and paid for. I see 
an imaginary heap of manuscripts before me now; 
let us look them over. Here is a fat fellow, 
“*translated from the German.” What German it 
does not say. Now a good translation, one in 
which the idioms are rendered into corresponding 
idiomatic English, and the translator presents the 
flavour of a sentiment without servile fear of de- 
parting from the severe collocation of words and 
sentences, may be desirable. Alas! the amiable 
young lady whose note accompanies this parcel 
only “‘construes” the story under her eye. We 
have German sentences in English words. The 
thing has not been assimilated and reproduced. 
It is laboriously and faithfully hammered out, with 
occasional aid from a dictionary, but we are com- 
pelled to set it aside. It is not atranslation, even 





if translations were wanted, which is rarely the 
case. 

What next? Poetry. The public little know 
in what a shower-bath of verses an editor lives. 
Shower-bath! Why, it is a deluge from the 
spouts of ail versifying machinery implements 
and fabrics from fire-engines down to squirts. 
This is a fire-engine. It would flood half the 
magazine. It must go back. 

Next comes a packet from Australia. The 
number of people who chronicle their experience 
of ‘* bush ” life and the like is curiously incredible, 
and this is crowded on both sides of thin paper, in 
a small hand which leaves no room for the inser- 
tion of a marginal remark. The blacks, and the 
diggings, and all the rest of it. Let us havea look ; 
sometimes these utterances are very fresh. The old 
story, verbosely told. 

Ha! here is a veteran. With sides worn till 
they have become as soft as blotting-paper, yellow 
with age, and yet exhibiting a brand-new first page, 
this manuscript has been the round of many 
periodicals. But let us not decide hastily. ‘ Jane 
Eyre” was “declined with thanks” by I know not 
how many publishers. Ah! this is not another 
“Jane Eyre.” 

Next comes a paper produced by some one who- 
can put familiar subjects in a wholesome and 
pleasant way. It seems to have been written 
carefully, but its art is not obtrusive. It is chatty 
and sensible. Mark it for the printer; let us see 
it in type. 

What next ? A bundle of sermons. The worthy 
parson wishes to raise money to restore his church. 
An excellent motive. But sermons are plentiful, 
I am afraid it must go back. 

And so the papers go on. Poetry, translations, 
tours, puffs, sketches, tales, a skeleton of a school- 
book, a three-volume novel, a wild crotchet, what 
not ? I pick out a few for reconsideration ; I recog- 
nise one or two possible nuggets. I am obliged to 
lay a vast number on the shelf marked, ‘‘ Manu- 
scripts to be returned.” Then there is the pile of 
letters—timid, peremptory, cool, querulous, busi- 
ness-like, short, long, legible, illegible, crossed ; 
and all expect an answer. 

Do not suppose that the work of an editor is 
done when the packet is sifted ; since those that go 
to form a number of the magazine have to be read 
in ‘‘ proof” and in “ revise.” And yet what is the 
work of an editor of a ‘‘ monthly ” compared with 
that of one who produces a daily paper? I have 
the “Times” before me. I count the pages. 
Twenty—that is a hundred and twenty columns, 
each of them containing twice as much print as 
a column of my magazine. Twice as much! 
More! This copy of the “* Times,” with an extra 
sheet, holds as much print as three months of my 
periodical. What a production! All has passed 
under scrutinous eyes, and here, in one day, is a 
mass of print several times larger than, say, the 
current number of the ‘‘ Cornhill.” 

However, the editor, in the case of a daily paper, 
is supported by an elaborate staff, every one 
having his separate department, while I (though 
assisted by an energetic ‘‘sub”) have had to 
look to every phase and item of what I am 
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responsible for, and do not refuse to return re- 
jected contributions. Indeed, the work of the 
editor of a periodical and a newspaper is diverse 
in many respects, though the contributing public 
sometimes little perceive it. I have had, for 
example, to print generally two months in advance. 
‘The fabric grows and ripens slowly, especially 
when the periodical is illustrated. And yet when 
any pressing subject is before the world a shoal of 
contributions come in, all crying to be used at 
once. Perhaps on the twenty-fifth of a month a 
poem arrives screaming for utterance in the next 
issue. Why, that issue is invariably not only at 
the printer’s by that time, but already stereotyped ; 
and if, as is frequently the case, the periodical has 
an American circulation, it is near New York 
ready for its appearance on the first of the month 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Contributors should not be so eager as they 
sometimes are for the immediate publication of 
their articles. Peremptory demands for speedy 
consideration almost always ensure the return of 
an article, and even pathetic requests are some- 
times so tiresome that an editor will not saddle 
himself with literary tenderness towards such 
pleading writers. 

Again, in writing for a periodical, possible con- 
tributors should recollect that the matter offered 
is intended for deliberate perusal and final en- 
shrinement ina volume. “I have scribbled the 
accompanying paper,” says a correspondent. 
Thank you, sir, but we don’t want scribblers. 
What is intended for, say,a monthly periodical, 
should not be written against time. It should be 
the result of not only careful and deliberate work, 
but of work taken up when the writer feels such 
fire as he has to be warm within him. Well do I 
know the look of an article done in a cold-blooded 
polysyllabic humour. One has, so to speak, only 
to put the paper-knife in and smell it in order to 
detect the stale sentiment which pervades such a 
tedious production. Toilsome pumping is as bad 
as scribbling. A man must be very thirsty to care 
for water from a half-exhausted and therefore 
muddy well. 

But let this warning be not without encourage- 
ment to a young writer. If he feels the spring 
strong and sanguine, let him rejoice in the posses- 
sion of at least one requisite for the production of 
a pleasant paper; but let him not flow over too 
fast. Let him write, not with an effusiveness, but 
a reserve, of energy. And having written his 
paper with enthusiasm, let him—write it over 
again, Editors are not slow to recognise genuine 
pains exerted to shape the subject which the 
writer is full of. To produce a tasty and whole- 





some dish, the pot should not boil over. Let the 
joint be ever so good, it must be turned delibe- 
rately before the fire, and tended with careful 
basting. But when an editor gets a paper all 
rushes and splashes and dashes, he thinks grimly 
of the trouble needed to trim it into shape. 

Proper punctuation is needed in print, and a 
careful attention to it in a manuscript may turn 
the scale between acceptance or rejection. It 
may at least lead to its consideration with a kindly 
eye. 

Y Fhinduriting, too, is not unfrequently fatal to 
the chances of an article from an unknown con 
tributor. Such an article has to be looked over in 
the manuscript, and a man who introduces him- 
self with a fair legible ‘‘ copy” makes at least one 
plausible claim for consideration. But your sheet 
covered with letters as similar as the teeth of a 
saw, and provided with scant space between the 
words and lines, presents an air of insulting 
encroachment on an editor’s patience in its very 
face. ‘Who is this angular claimant?” thinks 
he. And the very name of the author is some- 
times as deceptively illegible as his—no, not so 
often his—as her production. These pages of 
feminine aspiration, thick with provoking regu- 
larity, as if all the lines had been passed through 
a crimping-machine, are intolerable. 

Cuts are another source of anxiety to an editor. 
Why will so many artists and engravers put off 
the completion of their work till the last available 
day? More than once I have received the sheets 
of the magazine with blanks where the illustrations 
ought to be, and a pitiful note from the printer, 
or a curt line across the space, saying, ‘‘ Blocks 
not come!” Oh! the pangs that sometimes 
accompany the last hours in the production of a 
“number”! What messages, postcards, urgency 
of notes, till the blocks can be properly “‘ worked 
up” and the machine set going, perhaps day and 
night, just before the date at which the magazine 
must appear, or the editor be covered with confu- 
sion. ‘The public little knows the pains through 
which the cheery, well-pressed illustration has 
sometimes passed on its way to the public eye. 
Perhaps these few lines will only make the reader 
smile. Anyhow I must have done. Let no one 
think that editorial power is all pleasure without 
pains, and let no aspirant to some literary place 
suppose that any special introduction is as good 
as an obviously honest desire to do the work in 
hand as well as he can.! 





1 We gladly insert this communication, which relates to a periodical 
now deceased, as containing experiences common te many editors, and 
hints that may be useful to contributors.—Ep. I ; 
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THE RIB ON THE BENDING SLAB. 


T was New Year's Day eight years ago that the 
Rotomahana struck fiercely on the sunken 
rock at the entrance of Fitzroy Harbour. 

She backed off and made her way safely to Auck- 
land, leaking only through a few rivet holes. 
When she was docked it was found that for twenty 
feet of her starboard bilge the frames had been 
forced back, the bulkhead bulged, and the plate 
wrinkled. And yet not a crack was visible! 
The worst damaged plate was taken out, re-rolled, 
and replaced; and the repairs were finished per- 
fectly in seventy-two hours. Had she been of 
iron such a rent would have been made in her 
that she would have filled in a few minutes. Her 
accident marks a new era in the advance of navi- 
gation. The Rotomahana was the first steel 
ocean-going steamer to come to grief. By her 
dangerous experience the immense superiority 
of steel over iron was manifested; and now all our 
ships are steel built. They are safer than iron 
ones; there is less risk of loss with them: and 
being lighter than iron ores their earning power 
is so much increased that they soon repay the 
additional first cost. 


| 
| 





For the rise of the new machinery we must 
go further back. ‘The first compound engine 
appeared in 1856. Then for the first time was it 
shown that two cylinders, like two heads, were 
better than one, providing they were not of equal 
capacity. The principle is simple enough. The 
steam admitted into the small, or high-pressure, 
cylinder, is cut off at a fraction of the piston- 
stroke and passed on into the larger cylinder— 
the reduced power on the increased area of the 
low-pressure piston doing as much work as the 
greater power on the smaller surface of the other. 
This ingenious arrangement of unequal cylinders, 
which kad among other merits the important one 
of reducing leakage and loss to a minimum, did 
not come into general use till 1869, and it was 
not till 1872 that it was adopted by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental and Cunard companies. Now 
it is universal; and the result we see in the won- 
derful passages made by our passenger boats which 
every year become speedier. The adoption of mild 
steel and the invention of the compound marine 
engine are the two main facts in the history of the 
modern ship. 
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With the introduction of both, the Clyde is 
closely associated. The Clyde first saw the 
Comet which heralded the advent of steam navi- 
gation, and since the days of Henry Bell it has 
kept the lead in the new art. It isariver of ship- 
yards. A few years ago ship-building appeared 
to be tor good a thing to be kept amongst a few, 
and now there are so many to share the trade 
that a “‘ depression ” is the result; and along the 
river bank there is many a clump of gaunt staging 
rotting in the sun, and, like the saplings of the 
Indian’s burial- place, telling of the departed 
“‘ she.” 

But in many a yard, famous the world over, the 
hammering of the shipwright echoes across the 
stream and tells of work steadily progressing. The 
most famous and flourishing of these yards is 
Elder’s at Govan, now belonging to the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Limited; 
and when it recently occurred to us to learn howa 
steamship of to-day came into existence, it was to 
Govan that we naturally went. We were there, 
with much courtesy, given every chance of study- 
ing from the life a wery interesting subject ; and 
we herein purpose telling what we saw during our 
day among the shipwrights. 

Elder’s had but just completed its jubilee when 
it became a limited company. In September, 
1834, Mr. C. Randolph and Mr. R. S. Cunliff began 
their partnership in a small millwright’s business. 
The first job came in the first day. It was not an 
extensive one. It realised the sum total of six- 
peuce; and the profit on it was just sufficient to 
pay for the mutchkin of whisky in which the 
partners drank success to the new firm. The 
success required little seeking; before the year 
was out the firm had paid their fast-increasing 
men over £ 1,000 in wages. 

In 1852 Mr. John Elder became a partner, 
and the millwrights began to make marine en- 
gines. Eight years afterwards, in the yard now 
occupied by the Govan Shipbuilding Company, 
the firm began to build ships to put the engines 
in, the first vessel being the Macgregor Laird, for 
the African Mail Company. In 1864 business 
had increased so much that a move had to be 
made to the present yard; and the first vessels 
there built were four blockade runners, which 
were sent away complete within six months from 
the date on which they had been ordered, one of 
them, the Falcon, having quite a history attached 
toher. This was quick building, but is nothing 
like the speed since attained. When, in the days 
of Khartoum, the dozen stern-wheel boats were 
ordered at Fairfield for the Nile Expedition, the 
first boat was passed by the Government In- 
spector within three weeks, and the twelve were 
built, tried under steam, taken to pieces again, 
and shipped on board the Parthia within thirty- 
eight days of the day that the first instructions 
had been received for them. And in building 
larger vessels the speed has been as largely in- 
creased, so that it now takes but nine months to 
turn out, fit for sea, an ocean-going, record-break- 
ing mai! steamer. In 1878 Mr. Pearce, formerly 
a Royal Dockyard student and Lloyd’s surveyor, 
©ow Sir William Pearce, became sole partner, 








and the business underwent immense develop- 
ment. By keeping the yard going on vessels for 
sale, the men and machinery not only continued 
at work, but a wider scope for experiment was 
offered than if the ships had been built solely to 
order; and a fleet was launched annually, each 
vessel of which was an improvement on the last. 
From the owner’s connection with the Guion and 
other steamship companies, there was no difficulty 
in employing the new-comers; and the result was 
a keen competition with other lines and other 
builders, forcing on a raising of the record for 
convenience, comfort, and speed, of which all 
men have enjoyed the advantage. During the 
seven years of Mr. Pearce’s sole proprietorship 
Messrs. John Elder and Co. launched into the 
Clyde over £ 6,720,000 worth of shipping! Surely 
at Fairfield we should learn how a modern ship is 
built ! 


In the first place, then, how does a ship begin ? 
She begins on paper—like many other things. 
The naval architect designs the ship. He is fur- 
nished with particulars as to capacity and ap- 
proximate dimensions, and, on a scale of a quar- 
ter of an inch to a foot, he and his assistants at 
length produce three construction drawings — 
sheer plan, half-breadth plan, and body plan; the 
first giving length and height, the second length 
and breadth, the third height and breadth. With 
such drawings most of us are familiar. The 
drawing-office at Fairfield differs from other 
drawing-offices chiefly in its display of beau- 
tiful models of ships built in the yard,—which 
models are made in a special joiner’s shop close 
by. The very full series shows the rapid strides 
by which the size of ocean steamships has of late 
years increased. Nearly all of them are to a 
quarter-inch scale, so that comparison is easy. 
Here are the middle ages of steamship building 
in the paddle-boats Islay and Oroya, 265}ft. long, 
and about 1,600 gross tonnage, built for the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company for the South Ameri- 
can trade. Here are the Tagus and Moselle, built 
for the Royal Mail Company, 34oft. long, and of 
3,300 tonnage. Here are the Chimborazo and 
Cuzco, now in the Australian trade, 37o0ft. long 
and of 3,800 tonnage. Here is the Austral, in the 
same trade, 455ft. long and of 5,600 tonnage. 
And here are the Etruria and Umbria, sooft. long 
and of 7,700 tonnage. And among the other 
models are many of our warships now afloat, and 
that strange freak of naval architecture, the turtle- 
shaped Russian yacht Livadia, of 11,800 tonnage 
and 12,383 horse-power. 

But it is with the ships of the present we have to 
do. Let us follow the drawings to the mould-loft, 
a broad, low-pitched room, over a hundred yards 
long, the most important part of which is its 
floor. This floor is a gigantic drawing-board, on 
which the plans of the ship are drawn at full size, 
or forty-eight times larger than they leave the 
draughtsman’s hands. It is a huge blackboard 
on which the work is done in white chalk, the 
lines of flooring coming in useful for measuring 
purposes, and being therefore more carefully laid 
than is customary with ordinary floors. The 
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object of transferrine the plans to the mould- 
loft floor is to “fair tne ship,” that is, to detect 
and rectify any error or oversight that may have 
been made in the small scale-plan. Errors unno- 
ticeable on a small scale are here increased into 
visibility, and rectified by a judicious mixture of 
give and take. A quiet, orderly place is the 
mould-loft, with a look of ’tween decks about it; 
the light from the long range of dwarf side-win- 
dows slanting in on to the wide clear space on 
which the full height of the future vessel is shown 
in complicated tracery, line upon line. Along 
under the windows runs a broad bench; and at 
the foot of the bench is screwed the permanent 
base from which the measurements are taken. 
The straight lines are got by cords and rules; the 
curves by bending battens so as to pass through 
certain points, nailing them in position, and then 
chalking along their edges. Every line necessary 
to be known in building the hull is here laid 
down, and checked and counterchecked until it 
fits exactly and answers all the requirements of the 
design. ‘To lay a large ship off on the floor may 
take five or six weeks, so carefully has the work 
to be done; and no care can be too great, for the 
result is the working drawing from which no 
departure is allowable. 

When the lines are passed as accurate, moulds 
or skeleton outlines of them are taken, and 
thus they get transierred to the “ scrive-boards,” 
from which the shipwrights work. The chief 
scrive-board — the only scrive-board in many 


yards—is that containing the body-plan. It 
is a drawing-board, made of seasoned deals 
clamped firmly together, on which the lines are 
first chalked and then carved, or scribed, much as 


the marks are placed on cask-heads. By this 
means erasure is rendered impossible. To mini- 
mise the confusion in the thicket of lines, the 
different series of marks are often painted different 
colours. The board is the same size as the section 
of the ship at her widest and deepest parts, so that 
for an Atlantic liner it may reach the modest 
dimensions of fifty feet by forty. <A nice little 
drawing-board |! 


This board, big as many a church floor, and so 
smooth and thickly cut into that it looks as though 
it were to be printed from, goes to the machine- 
shop. What a contrast is here to the quiet of the 
mould-loft! We are in a long, airy smithy, a 
thousand feet from end to end, and fifty yards 
wide. Ship-building requires space, and there is 
no crowding of the machinery; but over the wide 
area we see a fortune strewn im furnaces and 
smithy fires, bending rolls, planing-machines, 
drilling-machines, punchers, squeezers, shearers, 
and countersinkers, all of mighty size, for there is 
no small work here. One side is a dead wall, the 
other is open to the river, and faces the bows of 
the new ships now growing along the shore. The 
shed echoes with the clangour of metal, which for 
a moment overpowers the never-ending racket 
from the riveters on the ships. The men are at 
work in groups. Every now and then a thin snake 
of fire seems to writhe amongst them, and the 
faces glow in the glare of the steel, and then the 





glare fades and the daylight asserts its mastery. A 
few years ago, when ship-building was a mania, 
and even our maid-servants held “ sixty-fourths,” 
this Govan shed was thick with workers. Now 
but a third of the full number are here, and many 
of the machines stand idle. ‘‘ But there’s a good 
time coming,” we agree, when we are shouted at 
to stand aside, and past us dashes one of the fiery 
snakes, a length of angle steel from a reverberatory 
furnace that for an instant has opened its jaws and. 
shown the fire that rages behind its dull-looking 
face of brick. 

On the ground, like a platform, lies the scrive- 
board ; close to it is the “* bending-slab ”—a pave- 
ment of square masses of iron, each weighing 
many tons, and so fitted together as to form a 
perfectly level floor of dimensions large enough to 
take any frame required in the ship to be built. 
Its surface is so perforated with peg-holes as to 
give it the look of some new kind of cribbage- 
board. The holes are in thousands, and are about 
six inches apart and an inch wide; and the resem- 
blance to the cribbage-board is increased by the 
pegs scattered about in them and on them. In the 
enormous shed, with the big scrive-board and this 
huge bending-slab, the men are dwarfed consider- 
ably, and a feeling that we are among the gnomes 
comes over us. But we return to reality by way of 
a hint as to “ gnomonic projection,” and watch 
the curve being formed on the slab. 

On the platform there is laid a pattern, answer 
ing to one of the frames shown on the scrive 
board. The curve passes every now and then 
close to one of the innumerable holes in the face 
of the slab. Into these holes iron pegs, or ‘* dogs,” 
are slipped, and so many are they that the full 
swell of any curve can be given without flatness. 
The slab, thus set up with its pegs, is ready for its 
work, 

From the furnace comes the long red bar of 
angle steel. It is thrown on the slab, and, with 
heavy-looking three-pronged forks, pressed by 
the men against the curve of pegs. It yields 
mostly as if it were putty. Where it is obstinate 
the prongs of the fork get sufficient purchase from 
the holes in the slab to lever it into the shape de- 
sired. If it bends upwards the hammer is used. 
So close are the pegs that the curve is a true one. 
Beyond a certain allowance made for contraction 
in cooling, the bend of the red bar is that on the 
scrive-board, and therefore that in the mould-loft. 
It soon cools, is compared with the scrive-board, 
and removed. Before the pegs are shifted the 
frame for the other side of the ship is bent in the 
same manner, so that both sides must correspond. 
Then the bending-slab is cleaned; a new curve is 
pegged out from the next pattern; another bar 
issues from the furnace, and writhes into another 
rib, to be followed by its twin-brother. So the work 
goes on. To compare the making of a rib in this 
style with what it used to be in the time of the 
old wooden ships is surely enough to take one’s 
breath away ! 

Before the angle-bar is bent the rivet-holes are 
punched in it, each about eight diameters of the 
rivet apart, and if the frame is to come near the 
ends of the ship, where it is required to be much 
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bevelled, the bevelling is also done prior to the 
bending. Every frame is proved on the scrive- 
board, and its curve made exact, should it vary in 
the slightest degree; and when it is passed as 
correct it is marked with the chisel to show the 
position of the plate-laps, ribbands, stringers, and 
deck-beams we shall meet with as we go. 


To shape the plates very different machinery is 
required. First they are straightened in a massive 
mill having seven rollers, which treat it in mangle 


NEARLY READY. 


fashion, and turn it out, thick or thin, quarter- 
inch or inch, true at one operation. If they are 
to be curved lengthways or widthways another 
roller arrangement is brought to bear; if they are 
to be curved both ways another ingenious shifting 
roller-mill is equal to the occasion. If they are 
‘too large they can be trimmed by the shears, 
which cut them as easily as if they were tin plate. 
If angle-bar has to be cut, it is put in a powerful 
double-motion machine close by, which nips off 
two bars at once. When the rivet-holes are re- 
quired, they are punched ten at atime. Whena 
man-hole is required, matters become serious; 
the plate is taken to a sturdy-looking steel work- 
man, who knoweth not nonsense, and to whom 
the punching of a hole twenty-two inches by fif- 
teen in a half-inch plate is but child’s play. 
Verily, great is the power of hydraulic! Here is 


| 


| 





a hole, big enough for a man to slip through, 
squeezed out of a slab of steel with no more fuss 
than if the steel were piecrust! Before the plate 
is ready it must be planed, and by the side of the 
wall are the planes, to whose tender mercies it is 
entrusted for the removal of its little asperities. 
Figure these planes, and punchers, and benders, 
and slabs, and boards, and bars of glowing steel ; 
add to them the wheelwork and gearing, the 
pipes for the hydraulic, the cables for the electric 
light, the furnaces and smithy fires, the steam- 
hammers and the forg- 
ings, the travelling 
cranes and the wooden 
rollers big as hogs- 
heads, on which the 
work is rolled about, 
and you have the shap- 
ing-shop at Fairfield. 


And now let uscross 
the double line of rails 
to thehullsin progress, 
and see how this frame- 
work of bars and plates 
is put together. All 
the steelwork of the 
ship is made in the 
shop except the fore 
and aft posts, which 
are generally, but not 
always, forged at such 
places as Beardmore’s 
at Parkhead. As soon 
as the scrive-board is 
ready work is begun on 
the ship in many de- 
partments. When ; 
work to the same mea- 
sure there is no fear of 
a misfit. Simultanc- 
ously with the putting 
in hand of the frames 
and plates, the stem 
and stern frames are 
started on. If the 
stem is ordered out- 
side it comes as a 
straight bar, and is 

bent in the yard. The stern frame has to come 
as it is to be fixed, and, with its rudder-post, body- 
post, and connecting-plate, is a very cumbrous 
burden—so cumbrous, indeed, that Fairfield in- 
tends for the future to make it, whenever possible ; 
and the pattern for the posts of the two Govern- 
ment cruisers in hand we see being made as we 
pass. 

Fairfield Works have launched over four hun- 
dred thousand tons of shipping during the last 
seventeen years. In one year they have turned out 
a million and a quarter’s worth of work, and the 
wages list has amounted to £375,.0. ‘They 
cover seventy acres, and have a rive: frontage 
of four hundred yards. The Clyde is not a wide 
river, and, to get the greatest run for launching, 
the ships are built at an angle to the stream. Side 
by side are the slips from which scores of the 
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most famous ships now afloat have been launched. 
The list is that of the cream of the British mer- 
cantile navy: The Ormuz, now holding the record 
for the Australian passage, the Orient, and Austral, 
all of the Orient Line ; the fleet of over fifty vessels 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company; the 
Etruria, the crack Cunarder, now holding the 
record for the Atlantic passage ; her sister, the 
Umbria, and the ill-fated Oregon; the Alaska 
and Arizona, of the Guion Line; the Kaikoura 
and Rimutaka, and the rest of the fleet of the 
New Zealand Shipping Company; the Norham 
Castle and Hawarden Castle, and others of Donald 
Currie’s Line; the Fulda, Werra, Aller, and six 
others of the fleet of the Norddeutscher Lloyd; 
the Stirling Castle, of Skinner’s Line, still holding 





broken by any ridge. On the blocks is laid the 
flat keel, which is practically the centre-line of 
plating; on this is placed the vertical keel, and on 
this come the keelsons. The ribs are set up about 
two feet apart—from twenty to twenty-six inches — 
and at every rib the keel is crossed by the “floors,” 
so that, though the keel itself is insignificant, the 
network of frame and reverse frame that takes its 
place, is very strong. Sometimes the floors run 
right across, and then the steel girder known as 
the vertical keel gives place to a series of short 
lengths between each floor. Such a keel is “ inter- 
costal.” Where the floors run only half across, the 
keel is “continuous.” Below the engine-room 
the vertical keel is always continuous, and it is 
continuous throughout in ships of war. 











THE HYDRAULIC PUNCHER. 


the record for the China passage, owing to her 
extraordinary run with the tea cargo from Woosung 
to the Isle of Wight in 29 days 11 hours. 

But our present business is with the building of 
the ships, not with their triumphs of speed. How 
are the frames put together? Easily enough! A 
series of substantial blocks is laid as a foundation 
on good sound ground. If an ironclad or very 
heavy ship is to be built, it is in some places cus- 
tomary to drive piles into the ground to support 
the immense weight. These blocks are four or 
five feet apart, arranged so as to give a long slope 
of five-eighths of an inch to a foot, high enough 
for the men to work beneath the keel to be laid 
on them, and starting close enough to the shore 
to save the fore part of the new ship from striking 
the ground as her after part is waterborne. 

In old days the keel of a ship was prominent 
enough to be unmistakable; when iron ship- 
building came in iron keels, smaller in size, but 
of the same shape, were adopted. In these days 
of steel the old keel has vanished altogether 
and gone inside the hull. The curve of a ship’s 
body below water from side to side is now un- 





As soon as the keel is laid down the work al? 
along the line becomes visible; the stem and 
stern and ribs are set up, and the familiar form 
of a “ship in frame” rapidly develops itself. It 
is then that the scene looks its busiest; girders 
and angle-bars are not wide enough to hide 
the men behind them; and the slender skele- 
ton, with its forest of ribs, is alive with its 
builders. But, thanks to the elaborate plans, 
there is no waiting for one stage of the work 
to finish throughout before another is begun. The 
frames are set up at right angles to the keel, 
and hence, owing to the slope of the blocks, 
slightly sloping aft. They are crossed and 
strung together by the “ribbands;” the beams 
and stringers of the decks are riveted into posi- 
tion; in the fore body and aft body there is 
much strutting and bracing to prevent the new 
ship “‘ panting” in her struggles with the waves; 
and vertically and laterally, horizontally and dia- 
gonally, the thin steel angle bars are laced and 
braced until the complicated plated basket is 
strong enough to brave any force that may assail 
it within or without. The great striking fact 
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about a vessel’s structure is the way in which the 
several parts fulfil their special duties, and at the 
same time strengthen each other. There is no 
better symbol of a well-organised state than a 
ship’s hull. 

In fastening the girder work the riveting can be 


-UMV'LETING THE SKELETON, 


done hydraulically. Silently and resistlessly the 
pincers grip the heads of the glowing bolts, and, 
with a quick, gentle squeeze, flange them and 
finish them. When it comes to the plating—the 
“shell plating,” as it is called—the hand-hammer 
has still to be brought into play, and the noisy 
hammering of the shipwright is only second to 
that of the old-style boiler-maker. It is pleasur- 
able to see how perfectly the plates fit the places 
assigned to them. They are shaped, as we saw, 
in the shed; they come to the slip, are hoisted 
into position, and with all four sides fit truly into 
the great curves as if they had been moulded 
there ; great plates, six times the frame-space, fit- 
ting tight against each frame they cross, as if, 
instead of rigid steel, they were grey slabs of 
yielding clay. They are put on in “‘strakes” or 
rows, each strake about four feet wide, and each 
known by its letter; the garboard strake, the one 
riveted to the keel being A, the next B, and so on 
up the side. The upper edge of A overlaps the 
lower edge of B, and the lower edge of c overlaps 
the upper edge of B; in this way A, C, E, and so 
on alternately, have both edges exposed; while 
B, D, F, and the rest of that series, have both edges 
hidden ; the lateral edges fit flush with each other, 
so that there is no check to the clean passage of 
the ship. As the strakes are finished they are 
‘“caulked,” the caulking being not with oakum, 
but consisting merely of the turning in of the 








sharp edges with a chisel. As the plates are put 
in place they are secured with nuts and bolts 
through the rivet-holes, and these give way to the 
rivets. The holes are countersunk, so that the 
rivet is firmly held without the usual protuberance, 
and the side of the vessel is practically a smooth 
surface. As the plating closes in the skeleton 
from the outside, the decks and bulkheads fill it 
in within, all of them adding to its strength as 
well as to its safety. In sailing vessels there is 
generally but one bulkhead—the “ collision bulk- 
head”—a few feet from the bow; steamers can 
hardly do with less than four, but these are not 
necessarily in the same vertical line; on one deck 
they may be a frame-space or so farther aft or 
forward of what they are on the decks above and 
below. In warships there is generally a longi- 
tudinal bulkhead running down the middle from 
stem to stern, enormous strength being gained by 
thus practically carrying the keel up through the 
ship to form a backbone. As the bulkheads 
strengthen the ship, so do the steel decks. These 
are all caulked as if they were to be left exposed, 











TUE FINISHING TOUCH, 


and, to make assurance sure, they are thickly painted 
before the teak planks are laid on them. The 
well-caulked wooden deck, that is such a triumph 
of cleanliness, is merely the casing of the real deck 
on which it rests. 
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Soon the mighty mass of steel takes recog- 
nisable shape and approaches completion, and 
the activity of its builders rises to fever pitch. 
As the hull closes in, cut up by these decks and 
bulkheads and strengthenings, hundreds of men 
are noisily at work, fitting and riveting amid a 
bewildering entanglement of temporary scaffold- 
ing and permanent structure, and a ceaseless 
hoisting and swinging and lowering of angle-bar, 
I-bar, Z-bar, or other bar gliding into its appointed 
place, as joist, or post, or beam, or stay, or strut, 
or stringer. Inside and outside the hull is veiled 
in a lacework of spars and chains dotted with 
workers. 

As a rule the bow part is finished first, 
just as in fixing the frames the after post is set 
up last. In riveting the shell-plates to the 
screw-frame, the rivets go right through, so as to 
grip the plating on both sides; they are therefore 
very long ; were they to be heated throughout, the 
contraction of the metal in cooling would be so 
great as to drag off their heads, and to avoid 
this, the tip only of the stern-plate rivets is heated. 
Before the hull is launched, every one of the 
million rivets in it is examined, and, if found 
sound to the hammer-tap, is chalked, in sign of 
its having been checked. 


When the shell is finished with all its decks and 
bulkheads and devices for giving it strength, pre- 
parations are made for the launch. Massive 
‘“‘Jaunching ways” are built on each side of the 
centre blocks on which the ship has been built. 
These ways are baulks of timber laid one on the 
other in a continuous line. They are in fact a 
pair of slopes down which the vessel is to slip 
into her home; and they are very strongly built, 
for they are to take and carry for atime the full 
weight of the completed hull. There is no break 
in the slope, the angle of incline is carefully ad- 
justed, and planed till it is smooth as glass, and 
greased until it is slippery as ice. On this long slope 
the “sliding ways” are fitted. ‘These are smooth 
on their under side, and fitted with a flange on their 
inside edge to prevent them from slipping out- 
wards off the grease; and struts are placed ex- 
tending under the vessel from the port to the 
starboard way, so that they cannot slip inwards. 

When these sliding ways are in position sunk on 
the hundredweights of grease and tallow with 
which the launching slope has been “paid,” a series 
of struts or “ poppets” is raised on them. These 
are wedged up and gradually take the weight of the 
ship off the central blocks. The central blocks 
are then cleared away, and the vessel rests on her 
new cradle, which is kept from slipping by a strut 
or “dogshore” on each side, butting against 
blocks on the launching and sliding ways. To 
check her as she takes the water, and prevent her 
charging into the opposite bank of the river, 
hawsers and chains and anchors are used; and so 
tremendous is the force with which she slips that 
these anchors will sometimes tear open a furrow 
in the ground half as long as a cricket pitch. 

A ship launch has been described so often, that 
we need say little about it. A weight is hung 
high up over each dogshore, and the lines that 








hold the weights are brought round and joined 
at the bow in front of which the platform is 
erected for those who are to take part in the 
ceremony. As soon as the ship has been named, 
the cord holding the weights is cut, down drop 
the weights on to the dogshores, and knock them 
out of their blocks; there is nothing then to keep 
the sliding ways from slipping down their greasy 
bed; down they go at ever-increasing speed, 
carrying the ship with them; and as the after 
part is waterborne the poppets fall away, and the 
vessel finds her destined cradle, not in the deep, 
but in the shallow, narrow Clyde, across which 
she gives every sign of rushing at a rate which 
would take her up high and dry on the opposite 
bank.. But the anchors and chains and other 
instruments of restraint do their work; the great 
hull bends off to the left down stream ; is brought 
to a standstill; and towed into the tidal dock which 
ends the long river frontage of Fairfield. 


And then for a few months the ship is the prey 
of an industrial army. A dozen departments take 
her in hand and fit her for sea. Engineers, smiths, 
painters, carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, rig- 
gers, all work their will with her, and leave her a 
floating palace. We stroll through the woodwork- 
ing-shops, where nothing is done by hand that 
can be done bymachine. Mechanics, destitute of 
flesh and blood, grim, ugly, accurate, and untiring, 
are slipping through such quantities of work in an 
hour as would take the handworkers months to 
deal with. Here are things of straps and wheels 
sawing and planing, mortising and tenoning, 
chiselling and carving, with such speed, precision, 
and power as make us wonder what the future will 
invent. Many are the small improvements that 
have come from the inventive genius of the work- 
man to build up these machines. One firm on 
the Clyde has a regular scale of small rewards to 
encourage inventions by their staff, and have given 
away over / 500 in this way. 

But “the soul of a ship is her engines.” At 
Fairfield the engines come into life since 1870 
represent an aggregate of over 450,000 horse- 
power. The pile of buildings which is their birth- 
place is fifty feet high and three hundred fect 
square. The wonders of the factory are conceiv- 
able without detailed description. To the un- 
trained visitor it is a bewildering box of tools of 
ail sizes, shapes, and properties, from the fussy 
polishers to the mighty borers that, in majestic 
leisure, scoop the cylinders that are to drive the 
hull of steel with the force of ten thousand horse- 
power. ‘There are lathes of all kinds; slotting 
machines for working through great thicknesses of 
metal; a planing-machine twenty feet long for 
trimming armour-plates; a drilling-machine with 
a radius of eighteen feet, that will drive a four- 
inch hole in a nine-inch plate in half an hour; 
another with a traverse of fifteen feet by twelve ; 
a boiler driller worked by four separate steam- 
engines that will deal with a shell eighteen feet in 
diameter. There are vertical boring-machines for 
perforating propellers ; a lathe with a ten-feet spin- 
dle, one with a chuck sixteen and a half fect in 
diameter, another with a forty-one-feet shaft, and 
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a herculean metallic disk, grimly named the 
‘ devil,” armed with steel cutters on its circumfer- 
ence that takes off a pound of shavings at every 
revolution. 

In the forgings there is a smithy three hundred 
feet long and a hundred feet broad, with a hundred 
smiths’ fires, besides plate furnaces, forging fur- 
naces, hydraulic cranes, and considerably over a 
dozen steam-hammers. Here, amongst the sun- 
dries, the masts and yards are turned out, for the 
spars of a ship are now all of steel—the masts a tube 
in three main longitudinal sections. Outside in the 
engineering-yard the cranes are busy, and the 
shifting they have to do may be realised when we 
consider that twenty thousand tons of metal pass 
through their grip in a year. 

In the tidal dock at the west end of the build- 
ing yard, there is fitting out at the time of our 
visit the Lahn, a North German Lloyd liner, 
destined to be the third fastest boat on the Atlantic 
service, and reel off her nineteen knots an hour. 
Her engines are being built into her, a massive 
maze of mechanism true as watchwork, in which 
ifa hole has been bored the eighth of an inch out 
the whole thing may be ruined. One of the cylinder 
caps is being lowered. A man is inside the cylin- 
der—he looks as though he were in a well—and he 
is guiding the aim of his companions in getting the 
hole in the cap immediately over the piston-rod. It 
is a nice operation, and obviously requires careful 
adjustment ; but it looks awkward for the man. 
The heavy cap hangs above him in mid-air; were 
it to fall it would bottle him up. But he might 
find very comfortable quarters in that circular 
well! Around him, deep down, the engineers are 
busy. The engines are of a new type, and this is 
the first vessel into which they have been intro- 
duced, There are to be four cylinders working on 
to three cranks—two high-pressure ones of thirty- 
two anda half inches in diameter, one of inter- 
mediate pressure sixty-eight inches in diameter, 
and two low-pressure ones of eighty-five inches in 
diameter. They are being built with the high- 
pressure above the low-pressure, tandem fashion, 
with a piston-rod common to both. The glands 
on the top of each low-pressure cylinder, with the 
glands on the bottom of its companion high-pres- 
sure cylinder, will be enclosed in a steam-tight 
casing, and the two pistons act as guides for each 
other so as to do away with a guide-rod proper in 
the high-pressure cylinder. The place of the 
intermediate cylinder is between the others, and it 
will work on the middle crank. The shaft is in— 
or rather the shaft has been fitted together, for the 
shaft of a modern steamship is not a solid bar of 
steel, as is popularly supposed, but a length of 
many tubes joined together, several spare lengths 
being always carried on board, so that when a 
breakage occurs the broken length can be taken 
out and replaced by anew one. The propeller 
blades are of manganese bronze, that useful alloy 
whose employment has added a knot an hour to 
the speed of our steamships. 

In one place the hatches are open right down, 
and we look into the forty-feet cavern, which is 
big enough to swallow a three-floored house, roof 
and all. In another we look into the saloon, 








which the cabinet-makers are panelling with satin- 
wood. We go below, deck under deck. In one 
place the plumbers are at work on the marble 
baths; in another the electric engineers are run- 
ning the wires for the light; in another a mast is 
being boxed in by carpenters—it is slipped down 
into holes too large for it and then wedged up 
and the wedges trimmed up and hidden; in 
unother the sleeping-bunks are being built; in 
another the pantry is being shelved; in another 
the cooking-stove is being finished off; in another 
the provision space is taking shape. 


The number of people employed on a ship before 
she leaves the yard is remarkable. On the Etruria 
as many as twelve hundred were at work at one 
time. There are not so many here, but there is 
room enough to stow away crowds. It is almost 
impossible to realise the stowage space of one of 
these huge liners. Even in such a minor item as 
the provision store the amount is prodigious. 
What it will contain in the present ship we can 
guess if we take as an example a recent stock list 
of theEtruria. Here is the little invoice for avoyage 
to the westward with 547 cabin passengers, the 
groceries serving for the voyage out and home: 
12,550 lb. of fresh beef, 760lb. of corned beef, 
5,320 lb. of mutton, 850 lb. of lamb, 350 Ib. each of 
veal and pork, 2,000 Ib. of fresh fish, 600 fowls, 300 
chickens, 100 ducks, 50 geese, 80 turkeys, 400 
grouse, 15 tons of potatoes, 1,000 quarts of milk, 
11,500 eggs (being an egg a minute during the 
voyage), 650 lb. of tea, 1,200 lb. of coffee, 5,150]b. 
of sugar, 1,500lb. of cheese, 2,o00lb. of butter, 
1,000 lb. of bacon, and 3,500 lb. of ham. We have 
no space for more items, but these will do as 
samples. Add to them over 1,200 dozen of bottles 
of wine and beer and waters, and you have a faint 
notion of one branch of the catering department. 

What the coal space is like can be gathered 
from the consideration that the boilers use up a 
ton every five minutes, that forty-two tons of coal 
are burning in the furnaces at one time, and that 
to coal the ship for a double passage to New York 
and back requires a train of trucks extending for 
over two miles. To keep the furnaces supplied is 
the work of one hundred and twelve firemen and 
trimmers; to drive the ship takes a dozen engi- 
neers; to work her there are carried four dozen 
seamen and seven officers. The space devoted to 
sleeping-rooms, and dining and recreation saloons, 
is enough to accommodate over five hundred 
cabin passengers, to look after whose comfort and 
conduct there are employed six dozen stewards, 
half a dozen stewardesses, two dozen cooks and 
helpers, two masters-at-arms, and a surgeon. And 
for all these there have to be provided full faci- 
lities for efficient service. In all the three depart- 
ments —enginecring, navigating, catering—the 
furnishing must be complete. ‘The ship is a fly- 
ing town, self-contained and independent of out- 
side aid. The conditions of her existence do not 
admit of anything being forgotten. 

No wonder that it takes an industrial army to fit 
for sea that complicated outcome of modern civi- 
lisation—a first-class ocean liner. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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fRHE name of Edward Thring will long occupy 

an honourable place on the roll of English 
One memorable episode in 
the history of the school with which he was asso- 
ciated brought his character into strong relief, but 
his habitual aim and temper were scarcely less 


schoolmasters. 


remarkable. An enthusiastic teacher, he laid 
stress on life and character as the chief objects of 
education. 

He himself declared that he learnt his art while 
a curate teaching almost daily in the national 
schools. ‘‘ Never shall I forget,” he once said, 
“those schools in the suburbs of Gloucester, and 
their little class-room, with its solemn problem— 
no more difficult one in the world—Hlow on earth 
the Cambridge honour-man, with his success and 
and his brain-world, was to get at the minds of 
those little labourers’ sons, with their unfurnished 
heads, and no time to give! Thev had to be got 
at, or—I had failed. ‘They tried all my patience, 
called every power into play, and visited me with 
much searchings of heart if they did not do well. 
Never shall I cease to be grateful to those im- 
practicable, other-world boys. They gave me the 
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axioin, ‘ The worse the material the greater the 
skill of the worker.’” 

In his youth, from Eton he had passed, as 
captain of the school, to Cambridge, where he 
took the Porson prize, and became a Fellow at 
King’s College. In 1853, when he first went to 
Uppingham, he found only a decaying grammar 
school, but he left behind him at his death, in the 
autumn of last year, a flourishing institution, the 
numbers of which were limited only by his own 
choice. 

The story has been often told how, when in 
1876 the school was threatened by repeated 
attacks of fever, it was closed, and its members 
and their belongings all removed temporarily 
to a village on the Welsh coast. The unique 
experience attendant on this change has been 
narrated in detail by an eye-witness in an interest- 
ing little volume entitled, ‘“‘ Uppingham-by-the- 
Sea” (Macmillan). Within three weeks from the 
time when the resolve to migrate was taken, a 
goods-train was unloading three hundred bed- 
steads, with their bedding, on the platform of the 
station at Borth. The reconnoitring party had 
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found an hotel, with an adjacent terrace, large 
enough to constitute the head-quarters of the 
school. Contracts were signed, and everything 
pushed rapidly forward in preparation. ‘The 
coffee-rooms, billiard-room, and adjacent corridor 
were fitted with plain deal boards, on wooden 
trestles, for the banqueting-hall. A wooden 
schoolroom, eighty-three feet by twenty, was 
crected outside. The place was entirely bare of 
all the usual accessories of school life, but nothing 
really necessary was overlooked in the transforma- 
tion. Even the big roller from the cricket-field 
found its way down by rail. The difficulties of the 
commissariat were in due course surmounted. 
Then rooms were found in the village to serve 
as “‘ studies,” from two to six boys being assigned 
to each. A rigorous simplicity, not without 
touches of picturesque confusion, was the order 
of the day. The routine of school was re- 
established. Games had again their place. Pre- 
sently the summer holidays came and passed. For 
the autumn term the boys reassembled .under the 
same conditions. Stormier days arrived: once the 
sca threatened to overwhelm them; once the wind 
tore the rafters from above them. But when spring 
came round again Uppingham was declared safe, 
and ready to receive them once more. During 
all this time, through days of discomfort and 
monotony, with all the ordinary restraints of dis- 
cipline loosened, the boys upheld the character of 
the school, not a complaint was urged against 
them. The whole village came down to bid them 
farewell, with choit and banner. The Uppingham 
townsfolk welcomed them as heartily back. Never 
had head master a more manifest vindication of 
his rule. 

The return to Uppingham was followed by a 
period of continued prosperity. ‘“ He built up 
great ideas,” says a sympathetic writer in the 
‘“‘Spectator,” “ but he built in wood and stone 
also. In place of a single boarding-house and 
schoolroom, through the courage with which he 
inspired his brave fellow-workers, he has raised 
into being a glorious chapel, the ‘ great school,’ a 
sanatorium, a workshop, a forge, a gymnasium, a 
swimming-bath, twelve fives-courts, eleven board- 
ing-houses, and a preparatory school. He has 
also laid out two cricket-grounds, and a public 
garden with aviary, and procured for school pur- 
poses ten acres in addition. We should be within 
the mark if we put down a capital sum of £90,000 
as spent on such work during the past thirty-four 
years.” Yet these external evidences of success 
were of far less account than the contagious in- 
fluence of his words and life. 

A chief characteristic of Mr. Thring’s system was 
the stress he laid on the individual. ‘‘ Every boy is 
good for something.” Such was his belief. “If 
he cannot write iambics or excel in Latin prose, 
he has at least eyes, and a hand, and ears. Turn 
him into the carpenter's shop, make him a bo- 
tanist, or a chemist; encourage him to express 
himself in music, and if,” he said, “ he fails all 
round here, at least he shall learn to read in 
public clearly his mother tongue, and write 
thoughtfully an English essay.” The better to 
develop his ideas of individual training, he limited 





the number of the school to three hundred and 
fifty. The boarding-houses were confined to 
thirty boys. Every boy, moreover, had a separate 
study. At the same time he encouraged self- 
government among them. Opportunities were 
provided for the cultivation of diverse tastes. In 
the adornments of the schoolroom he sought, in 
his own phrase, to give “‘ honour to lessons.” In 
the playground he took his own part cheerily, and 
played fives and cricket with the best till past fifty 
—always energetically insisting that the moral 
training of the hours so spent was as essential to 
complete education as muscular exercise to phy- 
sical health. 

His own full life was the most potent factor. It 
has been remarked that “in talking over a copy of 
composition or an essay he would say things the 
effect of which lasted through life.”* 

Let the following sonnet testify to the higher 
influences of his teaching: 


He made men seers, young dreamers to desire 
The one thing good,—to do the difficult right ; 
He cast Truth’s heart into the fiercest fight, 

And bade us battle on and never tire ; 

Ile kindled hope, he set dead faith afire, 
Gave workers will, filled eyes with love and sight, 
And, by the lamp of Service, thro’ the night 

Led learning from the ruts and from the mire. 


Not praise nor scorn, not riches, honour, name, 
Could tempt his hand a moment from the plough, 
Nor the world-deafening clamour of the daws 
Pecking about the ploughshare harm his cause ; 
Let others reap—he claimed to serve and sow, — 
And as he toiled, the Lord of Harvest came.* 
H. D. R. 


Mr. Thring was the author of several works on 
the subjects in which he was interested, amongst 
them one on “ The Theory and Practice of Educa- 


tion.” His books abound in practical wisdom. 
Someti mes he spoke of himself as the advocate 
of “a lost cause,”—perhaps not always, under 
his sense of what remained to be done, taking suffi- 
cient account of the work of other men. In 
America, and here and there on the Continent, his 
ideas were accepted with enthusiasm. In England 
a like spirit to his own has long been operative in 
other spheres; his favourite principles live under 
other names and forms. But his own measure 
of our present needs may be inferred from a 
passage in an address given by him as President 
to the Education Society a few years since—in 
which, at starting, he laid down four propositions: 


*€ The first proposition is, that every child has to be taught ; 
with its corollary, that no system which fails to meet this 
necessity is true. 

‘*The second proposition is, that teaching is not perfect ; 
with its corollary, that no authority which by rigid require- 
ments assumes that it is so is true. 

‘“‘ The third proposition is, that if the teachers do not know 
how to do their work, no one else does ; with its corollary, 





1 “ Athenwum,” October 2gth, 1877. 
2 See “Sp-ctator, Nov. 5, 188-. 
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that no dead hand thrust inte living work from outside is 


true. . 
‘© And the fourth proposition is, that education means 


training for life—tives, not lessons, are dealt with ; with its 
corollary, that no system which battens on books is true. 


These underlying thoughts had expression in 
many ways. ‘I don’t want you lads to win 
dazzling honours; I want you to be dazzlingly 
honourable,” he would say. ‘‘We cannot all be 
racers, but that is no reason why the tortoise 
should be forgotten.” His protests against the 


SCHOOL 


obscurities of scholastic nomenclature were many 
and vigorous. Not less needed still, in this age 
of examinations, is his reminder of the vast 
inferiority of the knowledge which can be pro- 
duced to an examiner, to that “which knows 
itself, and understands its own life and growth.”? 


These notes will suffice as preface to the fol- 
lowing 


REMINISCENCES OF UPPINGHAM, 
BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 


No one can visit Uppingham without feeling at 
every turn the impression of a single individuality 
upon the entire locality, whether the school or the 
town. As was well observed in a recent obituary, 
Kdward Thring was Uppingham, and Uppingham 
was Edward ‘Thring. One reason was this: he 





Stocks, of Uppingham, 





1 Our portrait and engravings are all from photographs by W. J. W. | 


did not come to a .great school in which he was 
hampered by traditions of the past. He came 
to a school which had lost its old traditions, 
only gave instruction to a mere handful of boys, 
and which could barely support a master. Just 
at that time certain changes were made in the 
old grammar schools of the country, and the new 
master took advantage of the opening to raise the 
school to its present position by conducting it 
upon an entirely new system. 

He was not alone in this endeavour. Other 
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| masters elsewhere seized upon the opportunity; 





one, for example, who found only three boys in 
the school, began by expelling them, made a 
totally new start, and practically created a new 
school, which has now about twice as many hun- 
dred boys as there were individuals when he came 
to it. Still the impress of individuality seems 
stronger at Uppingham than at any place which 
I have visited. 

It is well known that the numbers of the 
school were strictly limited to three hundred and 
fifty, because the master felt that, even with his 
efficient staff, he could not rightly superintend a 
greater number. He more than once impressed 
on me that his mission was not to pick out the 
specially clever lad, and push him on for the credit 
of the school, but to look after the average boy and 
make the best of him. His theory was that every 
boy, though he might appear to be a hopeless 
dunce, had some latent powers which ought to be 
discovered and cultivated. Then, his motto was 
that of a very old writer: “ Whatsoever thy hand 
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findeth to do, do it with thy might.” No matter 
how trivial the task might be, it must be done 
thoroughly. 

If a boy had a talent for music, he learned 
music, not as a mere accomplishment, but as an im- 
portant part of education. In order to set the very 
best models before his music-learning boys, Mr. 
Thring took care that they should hear the best 
music performed by the most accomplished artists. 
For instance, in March 1883, just after I had 
completed my lectures at Uppingham, Mr. Thring 
asked me whether I could spare another day, as 
he had engaged Joachim for that evening, in 
order to show his musical boys what could be 
done with the violin. Being pleased with his 
task, the great master of the violin brought with 
him three accomplished string players, who gave 
us a musical treat which must be remembered by 
all those who had the privilege of being present. 

The point which struck me most forcibly was 
the attitude of the boys. The music was of the 
severest classical type, requiring the faculties to 
be kept at full strain in order to trace the intri- 
cacy of the harmonies. Yet, the boys did not at 
all consider that classical music was wearisome. 
On the contrary, they were absorbed in it, and 
were evidently appreciating the art by which the 
successive subjects were woven into a harmonious 
whole. When Joachim came to play his first 
solo, the boys scarcely seemed to breathe. When 
he ceased, there was dead silence, and then the 
boys broke out into a deafening torrent of 


applause, which gradually merged into shouts of 


“Encore!” Disliking encores, Joachim re- 
peatedly bowed his acknowledgments, but to no 
purpose. Nothing could stop the boys, and at 
last Joachim smiled pleasantly, yielded to the 
inevitable, and granted the encore. 

The same principle runs through the school, and 
what a boy has to do, he must do it with his might. 
I:ven in the sports, his performances are watched 
as critically as if they were lessons in the class- 
rooms, and a boy who plays negligently is 
deprived of his privileges and honours. 

Similarly, every boy learns in the carpenter’s 
shop how to work in wood, and in the black- 
smith’s forge, how to work in iron, lessons which 
must always be useful, and which may in after 
life be of inestimable service. Should a boy 
show a particular turn for either branch of handi- 
work, he is allowed to pass to the higher branches, 
and do joinery on the one side or crnamental 
metal work on the other. I have seen some of 
their steel work which would do credit to the 
best London shops. 

On my first visit I noticed on one of the draw- 
ing-room tables a long, narrow glass case. On 
inspecting it, I found that it contained a beauti- 
fully made steel poker. Thinking that a poker 
was a remarkable ornament for a drawing-room 
table, I asked if it had any story. It had been 
made by one of the boys, who presented it to his 
master. He, in his turn, showed his sense of the 
boy’s skill and courtesy by giving it a place of 
honour in his drawing-room. 

The boys not only are taught the use of the 
lathe, but some of the more advanced pupils make 





their own lathes, together with the complicated 
“‘ chucks” and other appliances which are used in 
modern turning. 

Then, every boy must learn to swim and dive, 
not for mere amusement, but as part of his educa- 
tion, one of the best professional teachers being 
always on the spot. The art once learned, I 
need not say that the swimming-bath is held in 
the highest estimation in the school, and that to 
take away a boy’s admission to the bath is found 
to be a very severe punishment. 

One of the most characteristic sights of Upping 
ham School is the Infirmary and Aviary. Thi 
seems rather a singular juxtaposition of names, 
but, as we shall see, the two are intimately con- 
nected. Some years ago it was necessary to build 
a sort of hospital, such as is to be seen in all large 
boarding-schools, where any boys who were even 
suspected of contagious diseases—such as scarlet 
fever, smallpox, whooping cough, or the like— 
might at once be isolated from their fellows, and 
either kept there until the alarm was proved to be 
without foundation, or, in case it were true, until 
they had fully recovered, and could be restored to 
their companions without danger of conveying the 
disease to them. A site was accordingly secured 
about a quarter of a mile from the school, aad 
upon it the building was erected. 

Every visitor to Uppingham must have remarked 
the peculiar colour of the material which is used 
in building houses, walls, cattle-sheds, etc. They 
are made of the stone of the neighbourhood. It 
is an ironstone, which lies in large horizontal 
flakes. If when employed in building it is laid 
exactly as in the position which it occupied in the 
quarry, it is practically everlasting, but if it be laid 
in a different position it rapidly crumbles away. 
Being ironstone, it is deeply tinged with red, 
giving it a peculiarly rich hue, and as, on account 
of its peculiar texture, it cannot be smoothed, and 
much less polished, even a recently-erected build- 
ing is free from the oppressive air of newness, 
which is seldom lost until many years have expired. 

From this stone, therefore, the Infirmary was 
constructed, the quarry being close to the build- 
ing. The field in which the excavation had been 
made was a large field, which had been recently 
ploughed. As the amount of stone which was 
required for such a building was necessarily very 
large, an enormous crater was left, which in pro- 
cess of time became partially filled with water. 
Then the débris of earth and small fragments of 
stone which could not be employed for building 
purposes were flung about in heaps, and gave the 
spot a most desolate aspect. It was ugly, it was 
useless, thus offending against two of the leading 
canons of the school, where Use and Beauty go 
hand-in-hand. 

Mr. Thring’s mind had for some time been 
exercised by the exceeding ugliness of an abso- 
lute uselessness of a ploughed field with a huge 
hole in it, and further disfigured by heaps of 
rubbish. Moreover it was close to the high road, 
so as to be in full view of every passer-by. At 
last a brilliant idea struck Mr. Thring, who saw 
his way to converting the hideous field and quarry 
into a domain of use and beau'y. He began by 
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acquiring the field. Then with the useless dédris he 
formed mounds and ridges, and planted them with 
rhododendrons and similar shrubs, so that the 
extent of the ground was effectually masked, every 
few yards affording a different view, while a pas- 
senger on the high road would not even suspect 
the presence of such a domain. 

The upper part of the ground is given up to 
botany. A portion of it was devoted to a bota- 
nical garden, by means of which the science can 
be systematically studied, and the rest is laid out 
into small plots, which are allotted to boys who 
«lave a taste for gardening. No boy, however, is 
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common song-thrush has some of the habits 
which were thought peculiar to the bower-birds 
of Australia. Like those birds, it makes a “ run” 
near its nest, and delights in traversing it, exactly 
as is done by the bower-bird. 

In order to imitate as nearly as possible the 
conditions of the outer world, a shallow trough 
runs through the aviary; gravel which has been 
carefully washed is laid in the trough to the 
depth of an inch or so, and large stones are 
placed at intervals, so as to form standing-places 
for the birds. A stream of water constantly pours 
from one end to the other, so that the birds 
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allowed to exercise his uncontrolled will over his 
garden. Its possession is considered as a high 
privilege, and should he wilfully neglect his gar- 
den, or prove himself incompetent to manage it, 
the garden is taken from him and given to another 
applicant who may be more worthy of it. 

As to the quarry, it was greatly altered. It 
was divided into an upper and a lower part, the 
two being separated by a path. The whole of 
the upper part was planted with shrubs, and then 
roofed in with wire netting. Into this upper 
portion were introduced a number of British 
birds, care being taken to separate by means of 
partitions the quarrelsome from the peaceable 
species. Here they are able to lead their own 
lives, even the skylark finding space for the exer- 
cise of his wings. Various discoveries of the 
habits of birds have been made by means of this 
aviary, not the least remarkable being that the 


always drink pure water, and have every facility 
for bathing. This running water is, I believe, the 
chief cause of the brightness of the plumage which 
distinguishes the inmates, and which is too often 
absent in caged birds. 

One bright sunshiny day, while I was watching 
the birds, some ladies came to visit the aviary. Just 
then a bird of gorgeous plumage fluttered down, 
its plumage shining and glittering in the sun- 
beams. The visitors asked Mr. Thring the name 
and country of this magnificent bird, and were 
then astonished to find that it was a common star- 
ling. Until they visited Uppingham they had 
not the slightest idea of the wonderful beauty of 
an adult male starling. 

Upon the outside of the aviary are affixed 
labels containing the popular and scientific names 
of the birds, and every boy who has the privi- 
lege of entrance to the aviary is obliged to be 
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able to identify every one of the inmates, to give 
its full names, and to learn the chief points in its 
life history. Thus the eyes are trained to observe 
and the memory to register the birds and their 
ways—a lesson which will never be forgotten in 
after years. 

Every visitor is expected by the birds to bring 
some delicacy with him, the favourite food being 
almonds. Some of the birds will even take mor- 
sels of almond from the hand; and one of the 
siskins, which had conceived a strong attachment 
for a bird-loving master, would perch on his fingers 
and take the almond from his lips. Next in tame- 
ness come the crossbills, which soon learned to 
know me, and would cling to the wires as soon as 
they saw me, expecting their usual dole of 
almond. It was very interesting to see how the 
crossing of the beak did not in the least interfere 
with the power of picking up the smallest objects, 
a single grain of rice being seized between the 
tips as easily as if they did not cross when closed. 

Attached to the aviary is a trap constructed on 
the principle of the celebrated tunny nets, the 
birds passing through a series of diminishing 
compartments, and finally being received into a 
chamber from which they can be either trans- 
ferred to the aviary, or released if not wanted. 
This cage affords a means for ascertaining the 
local birds, every bird so taken, whether it be 
wanted or not, being noted as indubitably belong- 
ing to the locality. 


I have already mentioned that water collected 
to a considerable depth at the bottom of the 


quarry. In its original condition the water was a 
disfigurement, but in Mr. Thring’s hands it, like 
the quarry and the field, underwent a transforma- 
tion. It is surrounded with a path, and a large 
portion of it is fenced off for the use of aquatic 
birds, which are as much at home below as are 
their terrestrial neighbours above. The water is 
well stocked with fish, and the student of nature 
has every opportunity of watching the inhabitants 
of the water as well as those of the land. 

As is the case with the gardens, admission to 
the aviary is considered as a valued privilege, 
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which is withdrawn if the holder should not 
prove himself worthy of it. This rule is based on 
a deep knowledge of human nature. If the aviary 
were thrown open to the whole of the boys, they 
would in all probability cease to care for it ; 
whereas admission being a privilege, it is held in 
the highest esteem. 

Another point which much struck me at Up- 
pingham was the hall in which the lectures were 
delivered. Those of us who have passed middle- 
age must remember the old schoolrooms—dirty, 
dusty, cobwebby, and covered with the names of 
successive generations of boys. Perhaps they 
were interesting in after days to old boys or their 
sons, but they must have been hideous to the eyes 
of those who had to spend much of their time in 
them. 

Mr. Thring, however, could not endure such 
a combination of dust, ugliness, and learning. 
As he once told me, his principle was that too 
much honour could not be done to lessons, and 
that every adjunct to them ought to be beau- 
tiful. Accordingly, the present hall is a building 
in which a‘boy would no more think of writing or 
cutting his name than he would in his mother’s 
drawing-room. ‘The architecture is beautiful, and 
so are all the details. Casts of the best statues of 
antiquity are placed round it, and the walls are 
covered with large photographs of classic art. 

One leading feature in it is that, just below the 
spring of the roof, there is a series of large medal- 
lion portraits of the great teachers of the world. 
They are arranged in chronological order, begin- 
ning with Moses, and ending with Sir Walter 
Scott. Concerning one of these portraits, Mr. 
Thring once told me a characteristic anecdote. A 
new boy arrived, and, on being shown round the 
room, he was much struck with the portraits. At 
last he stopped before one of them, entirely lost 
in surprise. ‘‘ Euclid! Euclid!” said he. ‘‘ Was 
Euclid aman? _ Ialways thought he was a book!” 
He went on with his examination, but seemed to 
miss something. At last he turned to his guide, 
and asked, “‘ Where is Algebra?” So here wasa 
proof of the value of instruction by the eye. 
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HEALTH AND 


TTHERE can be no doubt that how best to pre- 
serve health is a most interesting question for 
every one. The common greeting, How are 

you? the constant conversations on the subject, 

though too often heavily clouded with ignorance, 
and only occasionally relieved by flashes of com- 
mon sense, nevertheless all testify to this fact. 

A little book was published some time ago, 
*‘How to take care of No. 1.” Nowadays we 
are finding out more and more that to do this well 
we must take care of No. 2 also; those, therefore, 
who may be most favourably placed and careful 
as regards themselves may yet be helped in caring 
for others by a few hygienic hints. 

In public health, indeed, great strides have 
been made, the necessity of caring for No. 2 
being fully recognised. Our prisons, for instance, 
which, even in the memory of some now living, 
were hotbeds of disease, are to-day, solely through 
sanitary precautions, three times as healthy as our 
large cities, so that there is no danger of a repeti- 
tion of the celebrated Black Assize, when, from an 
infectious prison disease, the Lord Chief Justice, 
the leading counsel, and three hundred men died 
within forty hours. Nowadays such an occurrence 
sounds positively fabulous. 

But the progress of hygiene is not equal all 
round. 


PREVENTION VERSUS CURE. 


IIere is a very old motto that still needs press- 
ing—‘“ Prevention is better than cure.” That it 
is adopted and taught by any members of the 
medical profession is to their lasting honour, 
and springs solely from the exalted view of their 
calling, that has ever characterised them as a 
body; for in the present medieval system of 
securing and remunerating medical aid, doctors 
are essentially curers rather than preventers of 
disease. 

For although, as we have seen, hygiene is, 
indeed, everywhere enforced publicly, and in the 
army, navy, and police, John Bull has not yet really 
grasped the fact that he would make an infinitely 
better bargain with his doctor if he turned him into 
a private health officer and paid him for preventing 
and checking disease, instead of, as at present, 
calling him in, always rather late in the day, to 
cure it. ‘Thousands of lives are still sacrificed to 
this pernicious system every year. 

We do not expect large audiences of publicans 
at temperance meetings, or of army men at the 
Peace Society’s gatherings, but, illogically enough, 
we do expect all medical men to prevent what 
they are only paid to cure. The only reason why 
such a system has so long survived is because the 
noble instincts of the profession so far outrun its 
pecuniary interests. 

The remedy for this state of things is clearly to 
put the doctor in such a position that not only his 
instincts are satisfied but his pocket is benefited 
by preventing and checking disease in every way 








ILL-HEALTH. 


rather than in only curing it. The manner of 
carrying this out we may further consider at the 
close of this paper. 


PREMATURE DEATH. 


To proceed. It is a startling fact that a very 
great proportion of disease is preventible. Most 
men, indeed, die prematurely—v.c., humanly 
speaking, before they ought to. Out of every 
1,000 children only about 100 reach the age of 
seventy-five, while of the remaining 900 over 400 
die under five years, the average age of the entire 
1,000 being under thirty. ‘That much of this 
mortality is preventible, the following will show. 
In a small village in Northumberland, during 
twenty years, 140 children were born, out of whom 
none died. In London, out of the same number, 
and in the same time, the deaths would have been 
thirty, and London is among the healthiest of the 
large cities. The five diseases from which most 
die in order of fatality are consumption, bron- 
chitis, convulsions, inflammation of the lungs, and 
scarlatina. Three out of the five are diseases of 
the chest. Four out of the five are nearly entirely 
preventible, while consumption is, at any rate, 
partly so. 


WHAT IS LIFE ? 


It may be described as 
“‘a condition of incessant change, dependent on 
the ceaseless operations of the two opposite forces 


What, then, is life ? 


of destruction and repair.” We must ever bear in 
mind there is and can be no life without death. 
Death and decay, moreover, are positively more 
active when the body is alive than afterwards, 
repair of course being equally so in the former 
case. 

About one twenty-fourth part of our body 
perishes day by day, to repair which we consume 
about a ton of material every year. No part of the 
present reader existed a year ago, save perhaps 
his teeth (especially if false), and yet so accurately 
has the new replaced the old, that not only does 
he look, but he feels he is exactly the same person 
in every respect. 

Life may also be aptly compared to a triplex 
lamp, the triple flame of the blood, brains, and 
breath proceeding from the three reservoirs of 
heart, head, and lungs. Death takes place, anc 
takes place only, by the extinguishing of any one 
of these three flames—7.c., by syncope, coma, or 
asphyxia. 

In youth repair exceeds decay. In middle life 
they are equal. In disease and old age decay 
exceeds repair, and in death decay alone remains. 
As long as the blood circulates, and is purified, 
there can be no death, for the “ blood is the life.” 


WHAT IS HEALTH. 


What is health? Health is ease; ill-health is 
disease. No better definition can be given of 
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either. When the body is in perfect health its 
presence is not felt or thought of. The man has 
no consciousness of possessing a heart, brain, 
liver, eyes, Or any other part. The use of each 
organ is so perfectly easy that it is never thought 
of. Existence, and all the functions of life—eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, etc.—are sources of plea- 
sure; all is in harmony without a jar. Each 
morning is a veritable resurrection, a new start. 
Such a condition i- the rule in children, and fre- 
quently in adult lif. in the country; but not so 
often in town, and especially in London. T' > 
moment we are conscious of our heart be :t- 
ing, our brain throbbing, our limbs aching, ve 
are to that extent not in perfect health, though of 
course actual disease may not as yet be present. 

The causes of ill-health may be classified as 
preventible and non-preventible. All disease 
actually depends upon two great causes—exposure 
to injury, which is as a rule preventible; and 
power of resistance to injury, over which we have 
no control. 


OUR SIX READERS. 


Let us illustrate this for amoment. We will 
suppose that after the exhaustive effort of reading 
this article, six of my readers, feeling inclined for 
a stroll, go out. It is bitterly cold, and impru- 
dently enough they stand about, each getting 
what is known as “a chill.” Now observe the 
exposure to this injury was preventible and could 
scarcely be said to be caused even by the con- 
fessedly dry article, but rather by their own impru- 
dence ; and further, in each of the six cases it was 
the same. Here, however, the resemblance ends, 
for disease, as I have just said, ever depends on 
the mutual action of Awe causes, of which we have 
as yet only considered the first. Next morning 
No. 1 awakes with a terrible pain in one wrist, he 
is very hot, and perspiring profusely; the chill 
has resulted in rheumatic fever. No. 2 is sneezing, 
and his eyes are running; he has a cold in the 
head. No. 3 has a cough and hurried breathing ; 
he has bronchitis. No. 4 has still more difficult 
breathing, with a cough, and is very hot; he has 
inflammation of the lungs. No. 5 has a violent 
pain across the small of his back; he has lum- 
bago; while No. 6 is perfectly well and has 
escaped altogether. 

On what, then, do all these varied results 
depend? Clearly on the various power of resist- 
ance to the chill of different parts of the body. 
What, then, in one word, can we call this capa- 
bility of resistance ? Our constitution. 


CONSTITUTION. 


There can be no doubt of the importance of this 
subject, and also that it is most imperfectly under- 
stood. In the first place our constitution is in the 
main hereditary, though it may be partly acquired. 
Our bodies, our brains, nay, to go beyond the 
material, our moral qualities, are the outcome of 
generations of good and bad, healthy and un- 
healthy ancestors. We have, in short, no single 
characteristic or idiosyncrasy that is original; 
there is nothing new in us under the sun. This 





subject is a fascinating one, and we may enlarge 
more upon it on another occasion. Suffice it to 
say, the length of our noses, the colour of our 
eyes, the shape of our fingers, the thickness of 
our ankles, the quickness of our wit, the sweet- 
ness of our tempers, is the simple outcome of our 
ancestry in the first instance, and certainly in no 
way is the result of chance, which it may at once 
be said is absolutely non-existent. 

Heredity can be more clearly traced in country 
places and families than in towns. None of the 
angles get rubbed off there, and each one is free 
to develop to the full the peculiarities of his own 
ancestry, when he would have it repressed, curbed, 
and modified in a hundred ways in town. Nature, 
too, has her freaks in heredity, not as yet wholly 
explained. If the Indian flattens her baby’s head, 
that baby’s descendants will also have flat heads. 
A crooked finger, accidental in the first instance, 
may descend through generations. The peculiar 
lips of the House of Hapsburg are matters of 
notoriety ; and yet, on the other hand, though for 
ages ladies have exhausted all the resources of 
whalebone, iron, and steel to compress their 
waists, nature absolutely refuses to reproduce the 
enormity, and forms women to-day with waists 
exactly as large as if a corset had never been in- 
vented ! 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR CONSTITUTIONS. 


At first sight such a doctrine as heredity, pressed 
to its utmost limit, might seem to end in absolute 
fatalism. This only arises from imperfectly under- 
standing what it is we do inherit. We do not 
inherit diseases, vices, or virtues, but only ten- 
dencies, good and evil, physical and mental. It 
will therefore at once be seen that these tenden- 
cies may be curbed, indulged, modified, or re- 
pressed altogether. 

There is ample employment for an intelligent 
life’s work here, with the additional satisfaction 
that the value of our improvements, both of body 
and mind, will not be lost when we die, but largely 
passed on to our successors. 

We may regard our birth as entering into pos- 
session of a farm or garden, composed of our 
body and mind, which has been variously tilled 
by generations of previous owners, and comes into 
our hands pretty much as the last owner left it. It 
is our life’s work to improve it to its utmost capa- 
bilities, which are great, though limited. Wecan 
all make ourselves healthier, cleverer, and better, 
humanly speaking, up to a certain point. 

Heredity influencing our lives, therefore, so 
largely, it becomes a matter of importance to 
secure as favourable a plot of ground as possible 
—in other words, to select very healthy and wise 
parents. This, however desirable, is, alas! impossi- 
ble. All that therefore remains to us is to make the 
best of what we have; but this “all” is a very 
great all, and a very high and worthy human am- 
bition, benefiting, as it will, as has been seen, not 
only ourselves, but generations yet unborn. 

You have very possibly heard of yi Conari, 
of Florence, a man possessed originally of a poor 
and feeble constitution, which also he still further 
destroyed by every description of vice till he was 
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forty, when perchance reading some such article 
as this in the “ Leisure Hour” of his day, he be- 
came so struck with its truth and importance that, 
at any rate, he reformed his life, both physically 
and morally, so completely and successfully, that 
at the age of eighty-six he wrote one of the best 
treatises on health, and died at over 100 years of 
age. If some Luigi chances to read these lines— 
some one who has not as yet even considered the 
subject, and done scant justice to himself—we hope 
the results may be equally successful and satis- 
factory. 


PREVENTIBLE DISEASES. 


Passing on now to the practical details of our 
most important subject, we come to the great 
question, How to prevent death overtaking us 
before its time. By this I mean before the final 
breakdown of some essential part of the vital 
machinery from fair wear and tear. 

It is not, however, implied that all the disease 
which cuts so many short before threescore years 
and ten is as preventible practically as theoretic- 
ally. I am only too well aware that, however good 
and wise our desires, however sound our judgment 
and views of the importance of health, we are in 
the end but too often forced to “cut our coat 
according to our cloth,” and not according to the 
fashions of Hygeia. It may be quite clear to a 
consumptive city clerk that if he summered in 
Torquay or Bournemouth, and wintered in Davos 
Platz or in Madeira, he might check the progress 
of disease ; but it would be as equally outside the 
range of practical medicine for him as to recom- 
mend an old rheumatic applewoman to go to the 
Riviera in the spring, or a white-faced baker’s 
assistant to rent a moor in the autumn, undoubt- 
edly sound as the advice would be. 

Saddened though we may be when we contrast 
the attainable with the desirable, sufficient yet 
remains to be done by most of us, in the way of 
preventing disease, that is perfectly feasible, to 
make a few remarks on the subject of vital import- 
ance to each of us, however imperfect in them- 
selves. 

We may at the outset say at once that careless- 
ness and wilful neglect cause more deaths than 
ignorance or superstition. Roughly, perhaps, we 
might classify these four thus :— 


Most fatal . . Wilful neglect. 

Fatal. . . . Carelessness. 

Less fatal Ignorance. 

Least fatal . . Superstition and quackery. 


We will see in a moment why wilful neglect 
here heads the list. Classified according to their 
immediate causes, preventible diseases may be 
ranged under nine heads :— 


1.—Infection. 

2.—Errors in food. 

3.—Deficient or impure air. 
4.—Defective drainage. 

5.—Exposure to heat and cold. 
6.—Exposure to accidents and injury. 
7.—Improper clothing. 
8.—Unhealthy work. 

9.—Downright ignorance. 





INFECTION. 


As to the amount of preventible disease arising 
from utter inattention to the common rules re- 
garding infection, I will merely vouch for the 
following facts, which will serve as a parallel to 
similar facts scarcely less disgraceful that came to 
light in the recent epidemic of scarlatina in 
London. A short time ago some hundreds of 
people were attacked with an epidemic of scar- 
let fever in a large village in Yorkshire. On 
making inquiry, I found that the only reason 
why more were not ill was simply because the 
rest were nearly entirely survivors of previous 
epidemics, and further, I found the reason why 
sO many were attacked was on account of the 
interesting social habits of the aborigines, worthy 
of being described by Captain Cook. It was 
the custom on the child leaving its bed, which 
it invariably did about the sixth day, or at any 
rate on the earliest opportunity, just when the in- 
fectious skin-dust was being most profusely shed, 
for the parents to make a feast and call together 
all the neighbouring children to take tea with this 
young fountain of infection. I broke in myself 
on two large tea-parties of this sort and scattered 
them to the winds. In a long conversation with 
a local magnate he informed me that it was all 
right, for he himself did the same thing, only 
having more money when he had arrived at this 
virulently infectious stage, he went to Paris and 
stayed at the Grand Hotel, a lady sitting next to 
him at dinner pleasantly joking on the extraordi- 
nary dusty and scaly appearance of his hands! I 
may add that many died while I was in the village, 
from the number of whom I was only rescued 
myself by the most devoted skill and nursing. 
This is, however, hardly the place for a list of 
rules in infectious diseases. These can be ob- 
tained anywhere, and must be obeyed. Respect- 
ing the germs themselves, we may speak about 
them another time. The best general rule that 
can be given is, in all epidemics, to keep up the 
health in every way, and never to approach 
infection with an empty stomach. 


FOOD. 


This includes the whole question of the abuse 
of alcohol, which as it causes deaths at the rate of 
about 1,000 a week or over 50,000 a year, and is 
generally persisted in with the eyes open, has led 
me to place wilful negligence as the most fatal 
cause of preventible diseases. The subject is, 
however, so vast that one can only name it and 
pass on to other foods. 


WATER. 


The dangers lurking in water are typhoid fever 
and cholera. The danger is less in towns than in 
country places. Not eight miles from Charing 
Cross I had almost concluded to take a very pretty 
count ry-house, when I happened to turn the water- 
tap, and the fearful odour that ensued was so in- 
describable that I hunted up the landlord, and 
found the only supply was from a large reservoir 
of put rid rain-water. Seeing small houses near I 
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inquired, and found that they got their water from 
two stagnant ponds by the roadside. The land- 
lord himself was a large farmer, with beautiful 
machinery for saving labour, a well-built new 
house, and farmyard. He seemed much amused 
at my making so much difficulty about such a trifle. 
Water was never used in his house save in the 
basin and kettle, this being only rain-water, and 
just then very scanty. Such an idea of needing it 
for a bath or beverage never occurred to him. No 
well or any pure water existed in the neighbour- 
hood. Typhoid fever, 1 may add, was common. 
Even, however, where the supply is good, the one 
precaution I would always suggest is in town to 
filter, and in the country to boil all water. 


MILK. 


Respecting milk it is curious that nowhere but 
in England is it consumed in a “raw” state in 
quantities, abroad it being nearly always boiled 
first. Disease has access to it through two sources; 
from impure water introduced accidentally or o/her- 
wise, aad from diseases of the cow itself. The 
germs of disease multiply very much more quickly 
in milk than in water, the smallest amount of 
infection is therefore enough to contaminate large 
quantities. In town again, owing to the really 
wonderful precautions taken by our larger and 
better-known dairy companies, the danger is 
practically nil. —To enumerate these would require 
pages. A single fact will speak volumes. In one 
company not only are all farms, cows, and men 
examined and protected, but any farmer giving 
notice of a cow being diseased will continue to 
be paid for the delivery of milk from his farm as 
usual, though not a drop is used; and, similarly, 
any man who is ill will be paid his wages in full 
during his illness by the dairy company. In my 
opinion, in this important matter, the extra half- 
penny or penny a quart is well spent when so much 
unboiled milk is used, especially when we remem- 
ber that most of the best farms and dairies being 
secured by these large companies, the smaller 
dairies are driven to inferior sources. The one 
‘safeguard which, in the country at any rate, ought 
not to be omitted, is to boil all milk. 


IMPROPER FOOD. 


But we must pass on to another fertile and but 
little suspected cause of preventible disease, and 
that is unsuitable food, either in quality or quan- 
tty. 

It has been observed already that convulsions 
stand third in order of fatality, these occurring 
almost exclusively amongst infants, and the cause 
being generally improper food. The following 
is a typical case:—‘‘An inquest was held at 
T—— workhouse, before Mr. S. H , coroner, 
on the body of an infant, H P——. Mr. L. 
H——, surgeon, said, from what he had gathered 
from the nurse, he concluded it had had con- 
vulsions. He taxed the attendant then with 
having given the child some solid.food. The 
hurse said she gave the child some baked flour. 
The matron said that every child in the house 





at that age (about three months) had food 
besides milk, and that the Local Government 
Board sanctioned three ounces of bread per 
day for each child. The nurse said she had 
been told by the doctor not to give it anything 
but milk, but she thought some other food would 
be more satisfying.” This lamentable mistake is 
a common cause of hundreds of deaths; and it 
cannot be too often repeated that no child under 
six months old ought to have flour or starch in 
any form; still less the three ounces of workhouse 
bread, and least of all the gin, periwinkles, and 
cheese which form part of the diet of many 
infantile East-enders. 

Turning now to adults, we find that some food, 
especially dried fish and foreign game, may be 
partly decomposed when eaten, and produce 
varieties of blood-poisoning. On the other hand, 
food may be wholesome in itself, and yet very 
injurious to the individual ; or again, the cause of 
the illness may be from it being consumed too 
rapidly, or at impropertimes. One would scarcely 
believe that after some thousands of years’ expe- 
rience, and all that doctors and scientists can 
teach us, that the outcome of the highest form of 
our civilisation and wisdom in the method of 
eating should be that curiously ill-timed and 
indigestible meal knownas dinner, which is seldom, 
especially amongst our wisest and most cultivated, 
concluded till 10 or 11 p.m. 

Then again before we leave this part of our 
subject, we must remember that both excess and 
want of food have many lives to answer for. 
Gout, apoplexy, and heart disease on the one 
hand, and gout again, rheumatism, and many 
other diseases on the other, are the results. We 
need not enlarge on these, however, here. A 
word to the wise (which we trust includes all our 
readers) is enough. 

VENTILATION. 

Want of pure air is a great evil, and slays its 
thousands, and surely is to a large extent 
remediable. I do not say that we can all breathe 
the air of Perthshire or the Engadine; but we 
might breathe very much better air than we do. 
London air (out of doors) is by no means as bad 
as it is described. To talk of the Strand never 
having had fresh air for a hundred years is non- 
sense. You have only to stand in any part of the 
metropolis when a good breeze is blowing, which, 
thanks to its open situation, is no rarity, and 
remembering how many miles an hour that breeze 
is travelling, you will see it is but a very few minutes 
since it was kissing the buttercups at Harrow or 
fanning the deer at Richmond, while on the other 
hand our own exhausted London air is being 
hurried away to be purified in the country. The 
great thing is free ventilation in our houses and 
rooms. An airy bedroom, and the window a little 
open every night, in winter and summer, and an 
open fireplace, are a great preservative of health. 
By improved ventilation the mortality in the 
Dublin women’s hospital has been reduced from 
one-half to one intwenty. The ventilation of our 
public buildings is still very defective. One of 
the best marked differences, I think, between 
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churches and chapels, is that you catch cold in 
the former from going into them, and on the 
latter from coming out of them; the one being 
often too chilly, and the other too hot. 


DRAINAGE. 


Bad drainage is not a pleasant subject to write 
about, but it is still more unpleasant to suffer from. 
It is a great cause of typhoid fever, cholera, diph- 
theria, and continued fever, and predisposes to all 
other diseases. When not bad enough to be sus- 
pected, and only revealed by a “‘ faint” smell now 
and then, it has, if of long standing, a terrible 
effect on the nervous system. The man of busi- 
ness gets low, depressed, and out of sorts; the 
children are languid, and have slight sore throats ; 
the mother is nervous and irritable and all 
from slow and secret poisoning. Now this is 
still absolutely preventible, though the increasing 
numbers living on every acre of town lands, owing 
to high houses, flats, and general crowding, makes 
the question of good drainage more and more 
difficult. The enormous amount of disease, how- 
ever, that springs from this cause amongst our 
highest as well as our lowest classes is a great 
scandal. 


HEAT AND COLD. 


It is clear that the climate has a great deal to 
answer for, when we remember that three out of 
the four most fatal diseases are affections of the 
lungs. And here we may give a valuable hint. 
In England it is especially needful for each one 
to ascertain before getting ill, as far as possible, 
the soundness and hardness of his lungs, for, 
apart from disease, there is an enormous difference 
in the power of resistance to injury, which, as you 
remember, is one of the two factors in ill-health. 

A short time ago this necessity was seen by two 
young ladies coming to town, who wisely con- 
sulted a medical man on their general health. 
Being a firm believer in heredity, he made full 
inquiries, and told them that although neither 
had any disease then, their lungs had but feeble 
resisting power, and would soon be attacked if at 
all exposed. One of the sisters accepted the ver- 
dict, the other did not; and the former is alive 
to-day, the latter dying within a year from con- 
sumption. 

Always eschew heated and close rooms, and if 
your lungs are the weak point mever run any risk. 
Many people who are dubbed “ faddy” simply 
owe their lives to being so; in many more, I 
grant, it is mere affectation. The greatest safe- 
guard I know against ever taking cold—the com- 
plete armour against it—is pure wool next the 
skin; thin in summer, thicker in winter, but 
always wool. 

CLOTHING. 


This brings us to clothing, on which well-worn 
but ever-new subject we hope to say something at 
another time. There can be no doubt that it is a 
dangerous topic to discuss. That writer is true 
who says, “ The whole character of women under- 
goes a change the moment a man interferes with 





their dress. Easy, obliging, pliable, and weaker 
in will (this may be doubted) than men in other 
matters, do but touch their dress, even to save 
their lives, and rock is not harder, iron is not more 
stubborn, than these soft and yielding creatures.” 
I will therefore say but one word on this—and 
run. Women are greater sinners than men, though 
these are often careless; and when we consider 
that the subject occupies on an average a fair 
third of their lives, the outcome, regarded hygienic- 
ally, certainly does not stagger us by its wisdom, 
or tempt us to overrate the minds that produced 
it. NowI must run, but will certainly return to 
fight another day. 
WORK. 


Another preventible cause of disease on which 
we shall touch is a man’s occupation. That this 
varies amazingly hygienically the following state- 
ments, compiled from the Registrar-General’s 
returns, will show: 

For every 100 British working-men that die out 
of every 1,000, the deaths out of the same number 
of clergy are but 72; dissenting ministers, 73 
(why ?); farmers, 87; shoemakers, 87; grocers 
(before the wine licence), 90; carpenters, 94; 
doctors and Roman Catholic priests, 105 ; miners, 
108 ; bakers and grocers (after the wine licence), 
112; drapers, 117 ; potters, 138; cabmen, 190; anc! 
publicans, 200! We cannot now go into the cause 
of these remarkable differences, but there is no 
doubt it is worth while calculating the risk before 
determining one’s calling in life. ‘‘ Hands,” or 
body-workers, as a rule, last longer than “ heads,” 
or brain-workers. It is worry that kills, and this 
is seen in the fact that “heads” cannot sleep, 
whereas hands cannot wake. The night is a 
good time for mental, but a bad time for physical 
work. It is better never to begin work before 
7a.m. Brain-workers ought to take regular exer- 
cise as a matter of life and death. 


THREE STAGES OF LIFE. 


Before touching on the last cause of preventible 
disease, and thus bringing these discursory 
remarks to a close, it may be well to pass briefly 
in view the three great stages of man’s life. The 
first is from one to twenty-five, when the body 
repair exceeds decay, and the body is increasing 
in every way; the second, from twenty-five to 
fifty, when both repair and decay are, or should 
be, equal; and the third, from fifty to seventy-five, 
when decay exceeds repair, and gently conducts 
us to the end. 

YOUTH. 

In youth, then, the great point is abundant food. 
No child can eat too much wholesome food, but 
many get too little; warm clothing and free play 
for the lungs, with good air, cool bedroom, no 
stimulants, and good physical training, as well as 
mental. This is especiall needed for girls. 


ADULT LIFE. 


To this 
apply :— 
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“* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


All excess in eating and drinking must be studi- 
ously avoided. Constant exercise must be per- 
severed in by the thin until they glow, by the stout 
till they perspire. Any great loss or gain of 
weight is a bad sign at this period, and should be 
checked. Men, if circumstances favour, should 
marry between twenty-five and thirty; women 
between twenty-one and twenty-five—the former 
reaching full maturity at forty, the latter accord- 
ing to Johnson, at thirty-five. 


** Oft in danger, yet alive, 
We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five ; 
Could philosophers contrive, 
Live to stop at thirty-five ; 
Time should ne’er his hours drive, 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five ; 
High to soar and deep to dive, 
Nature gives to thirty-five ; 
Ladies, stand and stock your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 
For howsoe’er ye live and strive, 
Life declines at thirty-five.” 


OLD AGE. 


After fifty, though the mind gets brighter, the 
body gets weaker and duller. ‘The great thing in 


old age is warmth rather than food. A heavy 
meat diet becomes injurious, hence nature gradu- 
ally extracts our teeth at this time. All shocks, 
mental and bodily, should be avoided. 


GROSS IGNORANCE. 


And now for our last cause why so few ever 
reach this third stage of life at all. There area 
number of people about, principally women, who 
ought to be shut up in asylums as being dangerous 
to the community at large. They are effusively 
good-natured, and may be recognised in a moment 
by an unhappy tendency to give, in season and 
out of season, what they intend as medical advice, 
without ever being asked for it. 

I need hardly say the advice is not medical, but, 
if not a direct descendant ef some medizval super- 
stition, is some variety of modern delusion. I 
do not wish in these remarks to cast any cheap 
slurs on homeeopathy, as the proper pursuit of this 
interesting science is certainly not dangerous; nor 
even shall I turn aside to make feeble jokes on the 
bottled electricities, blue, green and white (tempt- 
ing though the subject may be), of a certain dis- 
tinguished foreign nobleman, who, with that off- 
land generosity characteristic of real blue-blood, 





condescends to allow his agents to vend the 
priceless fluid for a few pence (or shillings) a 
spoonful. 

The class I allude to are, indeed, often afflicted 
with leanings towards special modes of cure, but 
their principal sin is their assumption of know- 
ledge combined with the densest ignorance. Their 
prescriptions commence with the sugar and butter 
for the newborn infant; the biscuits, bread, or 
flour, or “‘food” for the baby; continue with the 
forbidding of all washing of body or changing of 
clothes in all fevers and sicknesses of childhood ; 
advise four flannel shirts, three waistcoats, a 
coat, top-coat, and muffler, with a porous-plaister 
and chest-preserver, as a certain cure for the 
husband’s bronchitis, heedless of what air is 
breathed ; and copious draughts of boiling water 
out of the kettle for the wife’s internal pains; and 
conclude with getting a new set of falsg teeth, 
and choking with beefsteak their more aged rela- 
tives. 

These are the people who revel in teething- 
powders, cooling medicines, and pills of all sorts. 
I saw one of them the other day vigorously rub- 
bing a large aneurism on a man’s neck with some 
embrocation for horses, at the imminent risk of 
causing instant death. 

But enough—all these clouds of ignorance are 
dispersing slowly though surely, and when we 
have arrived at teaching sound physiology and 
hygiene to our children, and transformed our 
doctors from disease curers into health officers, 
the days of our ignorance will be numbered. 


In conclusion, while a careful avoidance of the 
dangers lurking under the nine great heads we 
have now enumerated will in many, many cases 
certainly prolong our years, the best receipt for 
a truly long life yet remains to be given, and that 
is, To use every moment well, remembering that 
the length of life is measured by our actions, not 
by our years. 


** We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. Ile most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Many at thirty are equal to seventy years of 
age, from the activity of their lives, though not, 
perhaps, likely to attain it, for quick thoughts, 
quick pulses, go with short lives; while slow 
thoughts, slow pulses, go with long. Vegetables 
attain great ages, and many lead vegetable lives 
who are not vegetarians. Such cabbage existences 
profit little, life being not an end, but only a 
means to enable us to work, and it is the character 
of our life-work that is everything. 

ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D- 





NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


EDISON'S IMPROVED PHONOGRAPH. 


FTER a ten years’ interval, Mr. Edison, the 
well-known American inventor, has been de- 
voting his time to a once famous product of 

his genius, the phonograph or sound writer, and has 
apparently achieved some startlimg and valuable re- 
sults. Edison’s phonograph first came before the 
world as a scientific toy rather than asauseful and 
commercial invention, and after doing service as 
a three days’ wonder at novelty exhibitions and 
scientific soirées, it practically disappeared from 
public view. 

There were some inherent and serious defects 
in its phonological or sound-producing capacity. 
Some of the consonants, for instance, were not 
well produced, especially the so-called ‘‘ explosives” 
(b, p, t, d, k, g,); and the “sibillants” (s, z, and 
th). Moreover, in the course of transmission 
through the membrane, there was generally some 
exaggeration of the higher vocal components, the 
effect of which was to render the reproduced 
sounds somewhat metallic, and even squeaky 
and Punchinello-like. 

Mr. Edison was aware of these defects, and 
although obliged to put his phonograph entirely 
on one side when the electric light business 
demanded all his attention, he has never forgotten 
it. . During the past eight months he has again 
taken it in hand, and devoted himself steadily to 
its development and perfection. He appears to 
have succeeded in making such improvements 
aS amount practically to a remodelling of the 
apparatus On a commercial basis. It now seems 
as if the perfected phonograph would commend 
itself to business men of every class. The inventor 
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. result is marvellous. 





INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


nogiam, as I call it—is ready for putting into a 
little box made on purpose for the mails. We 
are making sheets three sizes—one for letters of 
800 to 1,000 words, another of 2,000, another of 
4,000. The receiver of the phonogram will put 
it into his apparatus, and the message will be 
given out more clearly than the best telephone 
message ever sent.” 

The new phonograph wi!l not wear out by use. 
It may be put away for a hundred years and be 
ready the instant it is needed. Ifa man dictates 
his will to it, there will be no disputing the 
authenticity of the document. 

The cost of making it is scarcely more than 
that of an ordinary letter-paper machine. It will 
read a message at the same speed as it is dictated. 

The improved phonograph is also intended for 
use in newspaper offices. Mr. Edison says: “I 
have experimented with a device enabling printers 
to set type directly from the dictation of the pho- 
nograph, and think it will work perfectly. It is 
so arranged that the printer, by touching a lever 
with his foot, allows five or ten words to be 
sounded. If not satisfied with the first hearing, it 
can repeat.” 

For musicians the phonograph will now do 
wonders. Even in its earlier form, ten years ago, 
though imperfect and crude, it was always noticed 
that musical sounds came out peculiarly well. It 
would whistle or sing far better than it would talk. 
This peculiarity remains. Mr. Edison says: “I 
have taken down the music of an orchestra, and the 
Each instrument can be per- 
fectly distinguished. The strings are perfectly 
distinct—violins even from violoncellos—wind in- 
struments from wood; all are heard, even the notes 

















FIGURE I,—EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH (now actuated by electric motor instead of handle). 
A The speaking chamber, with diaphragm. 


confidently expects to see it in daily use in every 
business office. 

The following is an abstract from Mr. Edison’s 
own description of the improved instrument :— 
“*A merchant who wishes to send a letter has only 
to set the machine in motion, and talk in his 
natural voice at the usual rate of speed into the 
receiver. When he has finished, a sheet—or pho- 





of the singer. The violin overtones are distinctly 
audible to a delicate ear. A selection for any 
instrument, or for an orchestra, or the whole act 
of an opera, including musical instruments and 
voices, can be given out by the phonograph with 
a beauty of tone and distinctness past belief, and 
the duplicating apparatus for phonograms is so 
cheap that the price of music will be scarcely 
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worth considering. As the phonogram is practi- 
cally indestructible by ordinary use, such music 
can be played over and over again. The tones of 
the voice in two phonographs I have finished are 
so perfectly rendered that one can distinguish be- 
tween twenty different persons, each of whom said 
a few words.” 

Mr. Edison may be congratulated on being able 
to return to a field of labour he had so long 
vacated, and in finding that after so long an 
interval he had not been. anticipated by his 
numerous followers, but that it was still left to 
him to carry on his work to perfection. But 
since the report of Mr. Edison’s statement, as 
given in the newspapers, is not by any means so 
clear as might be desired, a brief notice of the 
principles on which the invention is based will 
not be altogether out of place. 

The words which are desired to be recorded 
are spoken into a mouthpiece provided with a 
thin diaphragm somewhat similar to that of the 
ordinary telephone transmitter. On the inner 
surface of the diaphragm—that is, on the side 
away from the speaker—is fixed a metal point, 
which of course is made to vibrate with the 
diaphragm. Immediately adjacent to this, and 
almost touching, is a brass roller covered with tin- 
foil, and at right angles to the metal point. This 
roller is caused to move slowly round, by turning 
a handle, and at the same time is given a mo- 
tion along its axis by means of a screwed sleeve 
and nut; the metal point—vibrating backwards 
and forwards with the diaphragm—indents the 
foil with a spiral tracing, the indentation, of course, 
ranging with the vibrations. When this is done, 
the foil can be removed, and either stored up un- 
til required, or dispatched as a communication. 
To reverse the process, and obtain audible speech 
from the roller, it is placed on an exactly similar 
apparatus to that employed in making the record, 
and is then slowly rotated. The line of indenta- 
tions in the foil is followed by a metal point 
attached to a diaphragm just as in the recording 
instrument, and the vibrations thereby imparted 
to the metal point by depressions in the foil give 
rise to audible vibrations of the diaphragm, thus 
repeating in exactly the same tone the message 
originally spoken into the instrument. 

This principle of action is still made use of in 
the new and improved form of phonograph, but 
with some additional complications. This main 
difference consists in the means adopted for turn- 
ing the roller, and on this point Mr. Edison says 
that he has met with more troubie than with any 
other part of the apparatus. After trying various 
kinds of clock-work as spring motors, he has 
finally decided on using a smail electric motor for 
the propelling machinery, run by a few ordinary 
cells. The engraving gives a view of the exterior 
of the phonograph, as now in use, except that the 
electric motor takes the place of the handic of 
the machine. 


IELEGRAPHING TO AND FROM TRAINS IN 
MOTION. 


Experiments in train telegraphy, or the art of 





telegraphing to and from trains in motion, have 
been recorded in the annals of American science 
for some years past, more especially in connection 
with the names of Edison, Phelps, Gilliland, and 
Smith. The great length of railway journeys in 
America, and the frequent desirability in com- 
mercial circles of dispatching a message after a 
traveller who is already on his way to a distant 
market, have given an impetus to inventions in 
this direction. In each case the principle of the 
invention has been the same, the inventors taking 
advantage of the law of electrical induction, by 
which a current sent through a wire creates a 
sympathetic current in a wire parallel to it. Thus, 
if an insulated wire be laid down between the 
metals of a track, and one of the cars of a train 
in motion be wound round with coils of wire, 
which act as an inductive receiver, a message sent 
along the track wire will jump the interval between 
it and the car in question, and be received by the 
operator in the car of the travelling train, who 
will at once convey it to the passenger who sits 
in the numbered seat indicated in the telegram. 

Such was the method of communication adopted 
when the system came prominently before the 
public some eighteen months since in connection 
with the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railway. What appears to be a great advance in 
the art of telegraphing by inductive electricity has 
been reported during the last few weeks. The 
enterprise in this instance has been earried out 
upon the Lehigh Valley Railway by the Con- 
solidated Railway Telegraph Company of New 
York. A distinct improvement is the removal of 
the conducting wire from the track (where it was 
fixed on blocks nailed to the sleepers midway 
between the metals), and its elevation by a less 
expensive method upon short poles by the side of 
the line. This short-pole telegraph line extends 
along the side of the railway track at about a 
distance of ten or twelve feet from the line. The 
poles are much smaller than ordinary telegraph 
poles, for a reason which will shortly appear, being 
from ten to sixteen feet high. 

A corresponding adaptation of the railway 
carriage, and its inductive receiver, has followed 
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FIG. 2.——-TELEGRAPHING TO OR FROM TRAINS IN MOTION. 


A Roof contact. Bs Rod or bar, substitute for roof if roof not 

racticable. c Secondary of induction coil. pv Double-pointed 

ey. & Telephone receiver. ¥F Primary circuit. G Ground con- 
tact. u Battery. 
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the adoption of the short-pole telegraph. 
ever practicable, the metal roof of the carriage is 


employed as the inductive receiver. Where no 
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metal roof exists, all that is necessary is to attach 
a wire to the roof, placed under the eaves of the 
car. The diagram, Fig. 2, shows the arrangement. 
The roof, A, or bar, B, is connected to the 
secondary, C, of an induction coil. The primary 
of the coil is connected to the front contacts of 
the double-pointed key, D, in which is also in- 
cluded the battery, H, and a “ buzzer” arrangement 
opposite the core of the coil, for transmitting a 
series of impulses to the line whenever the key 
is closed. 

A word or two about the operator, as he sits in 
the carriage receiving and transmitting the mes- 
sage, should be added. A battery of twelve small 
cells is by his side for the transmission of mes- 
sages. A small tablet is on his knee, to which 
the key, the coil, and the buzzer already mentioned 
are attached, and there is just sufficient surface to 
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number of messages were sent and received from 
the train without the slightest delay of any kind. 
The following despatch was sent by Colonel 
Gourand, from the rapidly moving train, to Mr. 
John Pender, London, England, vd the Atlantic 
cable :— 

“T am telegraphing these words while com- 
fortably sitting in a car of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
way Company, flying through the beautiful valley 
cf that name at arate of something more than 
sixty miles an hour, By that marvellous system 
invented by Edison and Phelps, known as the induc- 
tion telegraph, there being of course no wire con- 
necting the train with continuous telegraph wires 
over which the message is now passing, the current 
jumping from the car to the wires a distance of 
twenty-five feet. We are telegraphing in the same 
manner to any or all trains on the railway, each 
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G. 3-—-THE FIRTH OF FORTH BRIDGE. 
The ‘‘ cantilever” principle illustrated 


hold a telegraph form. A telephone is part of his 
head-gear, being fixed under his cap and pressing 
closely to the ear. The buzzing message just 
arrived from the distant station the train left 
yesterday or a few minutes ago, is broken up into 
Morse characters by the key, which he writes 
Gown on the telegraph form before him. 

The arrangement at the terminal station, so 
far as the induction circuits and instruments are 
concerned, is identical with that on the car; but 
in addition there is supplied a Morse arrange- 
ment, by means of which the line can be used for 
the transmission of ordinary Morse business. 

The cost of equipping a railroad with this sys- 
tem depends somewhat on the character of the 
roadway, nearness to telegraph pole markets, etc.; 
but it is said to approximate about 50 dollars per 
mile for line equipment, #2., poles, wire, etc., and 
the labour of putting up. The cost of car fitting 
is about 15 dollars. 

On the occasion of the recent trial a large 





train being equally in connection with the train 
dispatcher. This is the first message sent in this 
manner from America to England. A large party 
of representative telegraphists and scientists are 
the guests of the Consolidated Railway Telegraph 
Company, amongst which are many of your Ameri- 
can friends, including Mr. Edison and President 
Cheever.” 


THE FIRTH OF FORTH BRIDGE. 


The bridge across the Firth of Forth, the newest 
of the great bridges of the world, now being con- 
structed, has excited general interest, not only on 
account of its magnitude, but because it is of a 
type but little known. Arched bridges, suspension 
bridges, and tubular bridges of various kinds and 
degrees of magnitude have not unworthily chal- 
lenged admiration; but the interest excited by 
the new Forth Bridge is owing to the fact that it 
is what is called a “ cantilever” bridge on a scale 
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of magnitude hitherto unknown. A lecture deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution gives some important 
particulars both as to the size of the structure and 
the application of the cantilever principle in 
bridge building. 

If we could transplant one of the tubes of the 
Great Britannia Bridge at Menai Straits to the 
Forth, we should find it would span little more 
than one quarter of the space to be spanned by 
each of the great Forth Bridge girders. And yet 
it was of the Britannia Bridge that Stephenson, 
its engineer, thirty years ago, said, “Often at 
night I would lie tossing about, seeking sleep in 
vain. The tubes were always with me. I went 
to bed with them and got up with them.” 

The spans of the Firth of Forth Bridge are 
then nearly four times as great as Stephenson’s at 
Menai. To get an idea of their magnitude we 
might take our stand in Piccadilly and look 
towards Buckingham Palace, over the great spread 
of greensward and park between us. If the entire 
distance were spanned, without any pier or support 
oi any kind, by a complicated structure weighing 
15,000 tons, we should have an ideaof the central 
span of the Forth Bridge. Only let us remember 
that the actual bridge at the Forth will soar nearly 
400 feet above the water, or as high as the top of 
St. Paul’s. Such a bridge would be a startling 
object even in a London landscape. 

The nature of a “cantilever” may thus be 
described. The word is old French, and would 
seem to be derived from can/, an angle, and ver, 
to raise. A cantilever may be considered as 
simply another name for bracket. A reference to 
the diagram will show that the 1,700 feet open- 
ings of the Forth Bridge are spanned by a com- 
posite structure consisting of two brackets or 
cantilevers and one central girder. Owing to the 
arched form of the underside of the bridge, many 
persons get the wholly mistaken impression that 
the principle of construction corresponds to that 
of an arch; but the true character of the structure 
will be seen to be very different. 

An ingenious illustration of the principle of the 
bridge has been devised by Mr. Baker, the lecturer 
to whom we are indebted for the information here 
given. Two men (see illustration) sitting on chairs, 
extend their arms and support them by grasping 
sticks butting against the chairs. This represents 
the two double cantilevers. The central girder is 
represented by a short stick on which the central 
figure is sitting; and the anchorages by ropes ex- 
tending from the arms of the two outside men to a 
couple of piles of bricks. When stresses are 
brought on this system by a load on the central 
girder, the men’s arms and the anchorage ropes 
come into tension, and the sticks and chair legs 
into compression. 

In the Forth Bridge you have to imagine the 
chairs placed a third of a mile apart, and the 
men’s heads to be 360 feet above the ground. 
Their arms are represented by huge steel lattice 
<omponents; and the sticks as props by steel 
tubes twelve feet in diameter and one and a quar- 
ter inches thick. 

Such is, perhaps, the happiest illustration that 
can he given of the principle of a cantilever 





bridge. Since the first publication of the design 
for the really wonderful Firth of Forth Bridge, 
every great bridge in the world has been built on 
this principle, and many others are in progress. 


PICTURE TELEGRAPHY. THE CASELLI SYSTEM. 


In a recent issue an account was given of a 
system of sending drawings of objects or persons 
by means of the ordinary telegraph symbols.' A 
sheet of paper was divided into a number of 
small squares, and a duplicate copy was kept at 
the receiving end of the line. Each square being 
numbered and easily indicated, a line or curve 
could be started from any given point, and pro- 
longed into any given contour or outline. 

The Caselli telegraph, which also produces at 
the receiving-station a fac-simile of the original 


Fic. 4. % Fic. 5. 


PICTURR TELEGRAPHY BY THE CASELLI TELEGRAPH, 


Fic. 4.—Fac-simile of despatch. Fic. 5.—Copy on tinfoil. 


despatch, and has been used for some time on 
the telegraphs around Havre and Lyons, proceeds 
on a different principle. In this case the writing 
is produced at the sending-statien by a style 
driven by a pendulum. At the receiving end isa 
similar apparatus. These two pendulums oscillate 
with exact synchronism, the styles driven by them 
moving over the surfaces of the two sheets of 
paper at precisely the same moment. Fig. 4 
represents a drawing thus obtained upon specially 
prepared paper (Bain’s), whilst Fig. 5 represents 
the duplicate obtained at the same time upona 
sheet of tinfoil, such as is usually placed beneath 
the paper. The electric current decomposes the 
moisture of the paper, and the hydrogen thus 
liberated reduces the oxide of tin. The foil is 
treated with a mixture of nitric and pyrogallic 
acid, and the traces then come out black. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND WEATHER FORECASTS. 


The official system of weather forecasting at 
present in vogue is based upon synoptic charts, 
giving the shapes of isobars (lines of equal baro- 
metric pressure) and the relations of winds and 
weather to them. With the data thus obtained, 
from eight to twelve hours seem to be the 





1 “Leisure Tour” for August, 1£°7, page 571. 
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farthest time for which forecasts can be issued, 
and even then many local details cannot be given. 
The results obtained within this period are often 
of the greatest service to mariners, but it is agreed 
among all meteorologists, that forecasting—as at 
present practised — depends upon no scientific 
theory; from beginning to end it rests solely on 
observation, and is not a progressive science. 
Meteorology is, in short, not an exact science at all, 
but an observational science, hardlyanything being 
known at present of the seasonal and cyclical 
periodicities of a higher and more comprehensive 
order which determine weather. In the mean- 
- time, the use of the spectroscope as an aid tometeor- 
ology in its present elementary stage, is gradu- 
ally gaining wider acceptance. The study of the 
“‘rainband” in the solar spectrum was the subject 
of a paper recentlyread at the Royal Meteorological 
Society, by Mr. F. W. Cory, M.R.c.s., and entitled 
“* The Use of the Spectroscope as a Hygrometer 
Explained and Simplified.” The value of these 
observations depends upon the now well-known 
phenomena to which attention was publicly drawn 
in 1860 by Sir David Brewster and Professor J. H. 
Gladstone. 

As these two friends were walking westwards 
on a summer evening, and looking occasionally 
at the sun through a prism, the presence of lines 
which were not apparent at midday became 
more and more obvious as the night wore on. Con- 
tinued observation by English and German students 
of the phenomena established the existence of 
atmospheric lines in the solar spectrum. When 
the sun is low down, and thus shines through a 
longer range of our atmosphere, some of the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum become stronger, and 
other lines make their appearance. These lines 





vary as the moistness of the air varies, being 
darkest at sunrise and sunset, and weakest at 
noon. 

Mr. Cory has made an advance in the study 
of these atmospheric lines of the spectrum. He 
has clearly proved that the rainband dimin- 
ished before snow, hail, and very cold rain. 
Temperature must, of necessity, be considered in 
drawing deductions from the spectroscope. It 
is astonishing what a large amount of success 
attends the observer who looks to the “ rainband” 
alone, and takes no account of the other parts of 
the spectrum. 

The best form of hygro-spectroscope, as a recog- 
nised standard for the purpose of investigating 
and scrutinising the changes in the three most 
important parts of the spectrum was that origin- 
ally termed by Mr. Rand Capron the ‘‘ Rainband 
Spectroscope.” Mr. Cory states from his observa- 
tions what kind of weather is generally indicated 
by the conjuction of different temperatures with 
different conditions of the spectrum, and suggests 
that the council of the society should take steps 
to make the spectroscope as a hygrometer better 
known. The science of meteorology has not 
been advancing with other branches of scientific 
research, and the only way of lifting it from its 
present very lowly and unsatisfactory position is 
to extend investigations into the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, of which so little is known, 
and not to confine them to the stereotyped system 
at present in vogue, from which, he holds, no true 
advance could be expected. 

A spectroscope showing the “rainband” may 
be purchased for about a guinea at the shops. 
Some amateurs make their own at the cost of a 
ew shillings. 


A 


NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


MY COLLIE. 


fe collie adopts in a great measure the tastes 
of his master. The collie possessing good 

natural abilities, the collie of mous, the in- 
tellectual collie, is very much what his lord and 
master makes him. 


**’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined,” 


is a maxim true of dogs as well as animals of the 
genus hominis. There can be no doubt of this in 
the case of the collie. He is easily trained, and, 
if taken in hand when under a year old, may be 
highly educated. He is susceptible of ideas, 
possesses intuitive faculties in a high degree, and 
is a willing scholar. The collie of culture is a 
most desirable companion, in addition to his 
useful ness. 

Shepherds or pastoral farmers appreciate his 
social qualitics in their own place as much as 





his invaluable services in tending their flocks. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has only said of his 
dog what every shepherd or farmer must have felt, 
in a lesser degree, with regard to the friendliness, 
faithfulness, and sagacity of his collie. 

The companionable nature of the collie is now 
generally recognised. - He is petted by all classes. 
of the community,-from the commoner to the 
Queen on the throne. Her Majesty has a pair 
of collies, of which she is very proud. It is not 
long since the shepherd’s dog attained to so high 
a rundle in the aristocratic ladder. 

The collie bears his exaltation with as much 
quiet dignity as if he were to the manner born, 
and, being possessed naturally of noble traits of 
character, appears to be in his proper place. It 
is amusing to watch him when he is highly pleased 
with himself and his surroundings. His whole 
manner and bearing would seem to imply he was 
perfectly cognisant of his own importance, and 
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that he implicitly believed he was no ordinary 
dog. 

Though he does not willingly associate with com- 
mon dogs, he is of a most kindly disposition. He 
enters into the sympathies of his master with won- 
derful quickness. Many instances of the clever- 
ness which characterise him suggest themselves, 
but I cannot illustrate his characteristics better 
than by giving a short notice of my own favourite 
collie ** Sharp.” 

Sharp originally belonged to an old shepherd in 
the north of Scotland, who justly took some pride 
in his superior breed of collies. The old man 
invariably had not only a handsome, but a good 
dog. Sharp was promising enough as a puppy, 
but after developing into a fine dog of nine 
months old he became chiefly distinguished for 
his mischievous conduct. Killing fowls in the 
yard, eating eggs, and tearing everything he could 
lay his teeth upon, formed his principal employ- 
ment. Many were the thrashings he received, but 
Sharp went on in his evil ways with great persist- 
ency. One day, on being taken to see the sheep he 
was supposed to herd, along with his master, he 
showed a very decided disposition to make them 
share the fate of the hens he had mangled. The 
shepherd could pardon his delinquencies among 
the hens, but his inclination to kill a sheep— 
never! Poor Sharp was at this time in imminent 
danger of losing his own life. I saw him for the first 
time shortly after his unpardonable adventure with 
the sheep. No one had a good word to say for the 
dog, except the shepherd’s children, who cried 
piteously when it was proposed to kill him. The 
affection of the children for Sharp was a mutual 
one. He was the playfellow of the little people ; 
they were always together, and there was a distinct 
understanding between them. Sharp was a fine 
specimen of the black-and-tan collie, the fashion- 
able colour, and in every respect a perfect beauty. 
I agreed with the children that he should not be 
killed. The shepherd would have willingly made 
me a present of him, but a bargain was concluded 
which was satisfactory to all concerned, and the 
dog became my property. 

Sharp left his home unwillingly, and a period of 
some weeks elapsed before he became reconciled 
to his new master. He seemed to resent the kind 
attentions shown him. It was evident he missed 
the companionship of the children, and for some 
time his grief was inconsolable. He did not at 
first distinguish himself much either for good or 
evil deeds. About six weeks after he was in my 
possession a neighbour’s dog attacked him with 
great ferocity without any provocation, and, in- 
stead of yelling with fear or running away crest- 
fallen-—as young dogs generally do in such cir- 
cumstances—Sharp defended himself with great 
spirit, inflicting severe chastisement on his as- 
sailant. This incident strengthened my good 
opinion of him. On another occasion, however, 
he began a quarrel without any apparent reason— 
except that he wanted to fight. I entered a strong 
protest against such behaviour, but in place of 
expressing regret, by look or otherwise, for what 
he had done, he threateningly showed me his 
teeth! Sharp fully realised on this occasion it 





was not intended that Ae should be master, anc 
never again did he similarly offend. 

Perhaps this was the turning-point in his career. 
Ever afterwards his sole object in life appeared to 
be a desire to give satisfaction. I called him at 
times by a pet name, which he was always glad to 
hear, and spoke to him as if he were a human 
being. ‘“ Sharp” was merely retained as his busi- 
ness title, and strictly reserved for the serious 
pursuits of life. The pet name, he soon came to 
know, was a signal for pleasant conversation. At 
the sound of this name his happiness was full, and 
it was a pure pleasure to watch the joy that, so to 
speak, sparkled in his bright, intelligent eyes. He 
very soon understood almost every word that was 
spoken to him. His anxiety to please and show 
sympathy with his master was remarkable. Unlike 
most collies, he took a positive delight in watch- 
ing the angler, and, if asked to do so, would carry 
a trout in his mouth with evident pleasure. He 
once caught a grilse on his own account, and his 
usually good opinion of himself was raised very 
considerably by this exploit. It happened in this 
way. I was passing a small river in Sutherland- 
shire, accompanied by my canine friend, when a 
grilse ran up the stream, making a great flutter in 
the shallow water. Sharp rushed after the fish, 
and, catching it by the head, killed it. 

He always displayed a great fondness for boat- 
ing, and, indeed, took a deep interest in every- 
thing that concerned his master. He would 
attempt to carry out my wishes in every particular, 
and on the whole he was most successful in his 
efforts. On being asked to speak, he would utter 
a series of sounds which were clearly an imitation 
of the human voice. 

Sharp had a strong regard for children, and it 
was touchingly beautiful to observe the studied 
care which he evinced for the little ones, as well 
as the kindly interest he took in their movements. 
On one occasion I was specially impressed with 
his benevolence to them, and I can never forget 
the incident. The children belonging toa family 
in which I lived for a brief period were amusing 
themselves on the green ground in front of the 
house. ‘The two elder ones went off, in their 
innocent frolics, some distance from the youngest 
child, a boy of about two years old, who was left 
in charge of Sharp. At length the toddling little 
man lost his balance, and feil, and, being un- 
willing or unable to rise, set up a loud roar of dis- 
tress. The dog was at his side inaninstant. He 
looked round about him in great perplexity, and, 
perceiving no one, for I was partially concealed 
from view, he promptly went to the aid of the 
child. He caught the little fellow gently by the 
dress, and tried to raise him, but, instead of 
improving matters, the child vented his grief in 
louder tones than before. Sharp was in a sad 
dilemma, and, seeing he could not render assist- 
ance to the child, the poor dog began to cry in a 
most affecting manner. Both the child and the 
dog wept together. I have seen the collie at 
different times shedding tcars of anguish when 
punished for misdeeds, but this sight was as 
unexpected as it was extraordinary. Sharp was 
subsequently known on several occasions to shed 
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tears along with the children in their little 
sorrows, and, it was observed, his happiness was 
complete when they were happy. In like manner 
he partook of the sadness or cheerfulness of his 
master; and, from his constant fellowship with 
man and careful training, he undoubtedly was no 
stranger to the workings of the human heart. 

I could give many other examples of Sharp’s 
sagacity, but one more must suffice for the present. 
A young teacher who lived in the neighbourhood 
of my home in those happy days, and who now holds 
a position in the north of Scotland, paid me a visit, 
and he and the dog were soon on friendly terms. 
Sharp would follow no one, on any pretence 
whatever, but his master. He had his particular 
friends, but he was amusingly nice in his choice 
ofthem. Although frank in his manner to most 
people, there were certain persons of his acquaint- 
aneg he could not endure. Charles Lamb, speak- 
ing of imperfect sympathies, says that he is himself 
“a bundle of prejudices, made up of likings and 
dislikings.” Sharp certainly had his sympathies 
and antipathies. But the teacher and he grew 
attached to each other. A few days after my friend’s 
arrival, a shepherd who is at present tenant of a 
sheep farm in Sutherlandshire, drove to the place 
with a cart loaded with tar barrels. The shep- 
herd had to go some distance farther, and having 
to cross a river, desired to leave some of the barrels 
at the farmhouse until he could return for them 
at his convenience, as his horse was too heavily 
loaded. Accordingly, some of the barrels were 
taken off the vehicle, and my friend assisted the 
shepherd in unloading. When the werk was 
finished, the teacher went in to the scullery, which 
was off the kitchen, to wash his hands at the 
water-tap. Having finished his ablutions, he 
could not see a cloth wherewith to dry his hands, 
and came into the kitchen with his arms extended, 
looking for a towel. There was no one in the 
kitchen, the domestics being in the garden. 
Sharp was lying on the hearth, and, as the sequel 
will show, comprehended the position of affairs 
ata glance. He rose with alacrity, and entered 
the scullery, which the teacher had just left. The 
dog returned in a few seconds with a towel in his 
mouth, which he gave to his new friend amid 
signs of lively satisfaction. He was not previously 
trained to carry the towel, and this singular action 
must have been the result of momentary impulse. 





Though the origin of this dog is involved in 
obscurity, the name “ Collie,” as applied to him, 
is easily traced. It is evidently a corruption of 
the Erse word “cullie,” the English equivalent of 
which is “‘ doggie.” Cheviot sheep (so called from 
the Cheviot Hills, on the borders between England 
and Scotland) were not introduced to the northern 
Highlands until about the close of the eighteenth 
century, and there can be no doubt the collie went 
north for the first time along with them. At that 
time the bulk of the common people in the High- 
lands spoke only Erse, and they used the word 
“‘cullie” in speaking of this dog by way of con- 
tradistinction to the drover’s dog, which was a 
big animal compared with the new canine im- 
portation. 

The collie has been working his way north from 
Northumberland and the south of Scotland since 
1792, and it is highly probable that he found a 
congenial home in the south of England and the 
Midland Counties before he was taken to the 
Cheviot Hills. He is now back again in England. 
There are more collies south of the Tweed at the 
present time than in Scotland, and they are met 
with in the British colonies from the Antipodes to 
Newfoundland, and away in the Arctic regions as 
far as Britons have settled in the direction of the 
North Pole. 

The attachment of individuals to particular 
kinds of dogs is in itself a flattering tribute to 
the fidelity of all the canine tribe, from the tiny 
lap-dog to the kingly mastiff. There is nota little 
in each worthy of admiration, but it will be gene- 
rally conceded that all the good qualities of his 
cousins and distant relations, with but few of the 
bad ones, are combined in a singular degree in 
the collie. He will work as a pointer, spaniel, 
retriever, and watch-dog, discharging the duties 
of each with the greatest fidelity; he is nearly as 
swift as the greyhound, frequently running hares 
at a disadvantage, whilst he is as true in the scent 
as the bloodhound, and without him on the moun- 
tains the shepherd would be absolutely helpless. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that this animal, so 
versatile and amiable in character, is regarded 
with partiality. He is one of the most sagacious, 
if not the wisest, of dogs, and in many ways has no 
equal among them as the friend and companion of 
man. 

JAMES MUNRO. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


A Wife for a Correct Solution.—A lady of rank and 
wealth, says a German writer, was wooed by three lovers, 
and she proposed to them the following problem, offering 
her hand as the prize for a correct answer. 

**T have here in my basket,” said she, ‘‘a gift of plums 
for each of you. One of you shall have half and one more, 
the second shall again have half and one more, and the third 
shall again have half and three more. This will empty my 
basket. Now how many plums are in it?” 

The first lover—no arithmetician—in hopes to make a 
lucky hit, said three score. 

“No,” answered the lady, ‘‘ but if there were as many 
more, half as many more, and a third as many more as there 
are now in the basket, with five more added to that, the 
number would by so much exceed three score as it now falls 
short of it.” 

The second lover, bewildered, then made a wild speculaticn 
and said ‘orty-five. 

“Not .9,” replied the calculating damsel. ‘‘ But if there 
were a thi’ as many more, half as many more, and a sixth as 
many more as there are now, there would be in my basket as 
many more than forty-five as there are now under that num- 
ber. 

The thir? lone was equal to the occasion. He named 
the correct numver, and so obtained the ingenious questioner 
for his wife. 

How many plums were in the basket ? 


A Mysterious Charade.--The following piece of mysticism 
attracted considerable attention about half a century ago. 
The authorship is one of the secrets of literature: it has 
been attributed to Fox, Sheridan, Psalmenazar, Lord Byron, 
ard the Wandering Jew, not to speak of others of less 
renown. Asa hard nut to crack for the erudite reader, few 
charades can compare with it. 


I sit on a rock while I’m raising the wind, 

But the storm once abated I’m gentle and kind. 

I see kings at my feet, who wait but my nod 

To kneel in the dust which my footsteps have trod. 
Though seen by the world I’m known but to few, 
The Gentiles detest me, I’m pork to the Jew. 

I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah, all alone in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 
And when I'm discovered, you'll say with a smile, 
My first and my last are the wish of our isle. 


No Cobwebs.—Miss Albert, afterwards Mrs. Papendiek, 
was daughter of Frederick Albert, who came to England as 
one of the attendants of the young Queen Charlotte. When 
a schoolgirl some leeches had to be applied to her temples, 
the bleeding from which could not be readily stopped. A 
cobweb was recommended, and it was a subject of merriment 
with the King that in old Mrs. Albert’s house no cobwebs 
could be found. 


Housekeeping and Diet in 1788.—Mrs. Papendick, in 
her Journal of Court Life in the Time of George 111 and 
Queen Charlotte, mentions many curious facts as to domestic 
economy a hundred years ago. Thedinner hour was 2 p.m., 
or for company at.3 p.m. The dishes and cooking were 
very much the same as those in middle-class houses now. 
Malt liquor, cider, and perry were the ordinary drinks at 
dinner, port and Madeira being put on the table along with 
the slight dessert. “If the gentlemen wished to make a 
drinking bout, which was often the case, it began after 
supper.’ Few families had more than two female ser vants. 
Rooms were very plainly furnished, and ornaments were kept 
in closets or chests, to be brought out only on state occasions. 


| 





Little silver was in daily use. Silver forks were only scen in 
the houses of nobles and foreign ambassadors. Forks had three 
prongs. Knives had broad ends for eating peas, or catching 
up gravy, as dessert-spoons were unknown. Yet there was 
as much refinement in feeling as now, modern fashion in 
comfort and luxury having gradually changed. The price of 
mutton or beef in 1788 was 5d. a pound; bread 4d. or 5d. 
a quartern loaf; eggs in spring 3d. a dozen ; fowls Is. 6d. a 
pair; loaf sugar 7d. a pound. Wages of housemaids were 
seven or eight guineas, with one guinea for tea or beer. 
Washing was always done at home. 


Kissing all Round.—King George 111 and Queen Char- 
lotte witnessed the Lord Mayor's Show in 1761 from the 
balcony of Mr. Barclay, opposite Bow Church in Cheapside. 
The hearty old man, an octogenarian, had entertained in the 
same house the two earlier Georges. Without abandoning 
Quaker simplicity, he went a little beyond it in order vo do 
honour to the young Queen, hanging his balcony and room 
with a brilliant crimson damask. The King on arriving 
fluttered all the female Friends, and sent their tuckers in 
agitation, by kissing them all round. The Queen smiled 
with dignity ; the King laughed, and on their passing on to 
another room, the King’s young brothers followed the example, 
the young Quakeresses nothing loth. Those were uncere- 
monious days, and a kiss all round was a pleasant solemnity, 
undergone with alacrity even by a Quakeress. In the apart- 
ment to which the King and Queen had retired, the Queen 
was waited on by a youthful granddaughter of Mr. Barclay, 
who kissed the royal hand with much grace, but would not 
kneel to do so, a resolute observance of ancestral principle, 
which made the young Queen smile. Later in the day, 
when Mr. Barclay’s daughters served the Queen with tea, 
they handed it to the ladies in waiting, who presented it 
kneeling to the Queen, a form which Rachel and Rebecca 
would never have submitted to.—Afrs. Papendiek’s Journals. 
{It was from the windows of the same house that Queen 
Victoria and her Consort witnessed the Lord Mayor’s Pro- 
cession soon after their marriage, and had the patience to 
wait for its return from Westminster. } 


Palinurus Nodding at the Helm.—Every one remembers. 
the happy — of the Virgilian words by the orator 
who pointed to Lord North fast asleep on the Treasury 
bench. Greville, in his Memoirs, says that in 1858 Palmer- 
ston’s energy was evidently on the wane. ‘‘He is always 
asleep, both in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons, 
where he endeavours to conceal it by wearing his hat over 
his eyes. Clarendon made me laugh heartily the other day 
at his account of the Cabinet, where one half of them seemed 
to be almost always asleep, the first to be off being Lans- 
downe, closely followed by Palmerston and Charles Wood. 
I remember his giving me a very droll. account of Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet, and of the drowsiness which used to reign 
there, more particularly with Melbourne himself.” This 
account by Greville we suspect to be exaggeration, so far as 
Palmerston is concerned. It is not likely that Cabinets 
would be asleep during the time of the Indian Mutiny and 
threatened rupture with France. Palmerston had, however, 
the faculty, which has been said to be characteristic of great 
men, of sleeping at will, and might often be seen during a 
wearisome debate dozing with his hat over his eyes. We re- 
member to have heard the late Sir Robert Peel quote Horace, 
‘*Hanc veniam damus, petimusque vicissim,’’ in gracefub 
allusion to a sleeping opponent. 


Police Medals.—Special attention has been called to the 
arduous duties of the police in times of disorder ; but their 
regular services, day and night, all the year round, not in 
London only, but throughout the kingdom, are not always 
sufficiently recognised. Some time ago George Bassett, an 
inspector of the Metropolitan D division, risked his life in a 
most gallant manner to rescue a man from a house on fire in 
the Harrow Road. Lord Charles Beresford, in sending a 
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contribution towards a local testimonial in recognition of this 
service, thus wrote: ‘‘The whole community owe an 
enormous debt of gratitude to the police force of the king- 
<lom, a debt which is seldom acknowledged, much less paid. 
Our lives and property are watched over quietly, systematic- 
ally, and vigilantly, but as a rule all the thanks the police 
get are contained in remarks as to their inutility, or on the 
occasion on which one of their number may have made some 
error or mistake. The public recognition of Inspector Bas- 
sett’s gallantry reflects credit not only on himself, but upon 
the whole force of which he is a plucky member. It ought 
not to be forgotten that police-constables have often to under- 
take duties requiring courage, tact, and determination with- 
out any of the incentives to carry those qualities through 
which exist in the services.” Would it not be well to have 
a ** police medal” for distinguished deeds of daring or hero- 
ism? Such deeds differ from ordinary ‘good service” 
rewards, as the Victoria Cross marks special personal acts in 
war. More than once lately constables have, at great risk, 
stopped vans with runaway horses, showing readiness to 
incur peril to save others. All such cases should be reported 
at headquarters, and there considered. The policeman who 
scaled a ladder to arrest burglars at South Kensington was 
worthy of a police medal of this order. 


Poetical Law Reports.—In one of his genial and humorous 
letters Cowper states the advantages of having law reports in 
thyme. In the first place they would be more readily re- 
membered. In the next place, being divested of infinite 
circumlocution, they would become far more intelligible. 
And, lastly, they would be rendered capable of musical 
embellishment, and instead of being quoted with that dull 
monotony which is so wearisome to bystanders and frequently 
even lulls the judges to sleep, they would keep attention 
fixed and lively, and disperse that cloud of sadness and 
gravity which hangs over the jurisprudence of our country. 
It has been tried. Lord Mansfield was in the habit of using 
the expression “‘ Look ye, d’ye see?” One day secing a 
barrister in Court who was reported to be turning Coke on 


Lyttleton into verse, the judge asked him how the work 
was getting on, and said he would like to hear some of it. 
The barrister replied that he had only got as far as the first 
section, which ran thus :— 


** Tenant in fee, 
Simple is he, 
And need neither quake nor quiver, 
Who hath his lands 
Free from demands, 
To him and his heirs for ever.” 


Tt was with this letter that Cowper sent to his friend Unwin 
the amusing law case of *‘ Nose, plaintiff; Eyes, defendants.” 
A more recent poetical report in a Poor Law case is also 
good law :— 
** A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none ; 
The question was, he being dead, 
If what she had was gone. 


“*Quoth Sir John Pratt, ‘ Her settlement 
Suspended did remain 
Living the husband, but him dead, 
It did revive again,’ ” 


Chorus of Puisne $udges. 
‘* Living the husband, but him deal, 
It did revive again.” 


New Zealand.—The latest census published of New Zea- 
fand was taken on the night of Sunday, the 28th of March, 
1886. According to the official returns, the population cf 
the colony, exclusive of Maoris, was 578,482, or, adding the 
natives and half-castes—who amount to 41,969—the grand 
total was 620,451. The males considerably outnumber the 
females, as in all newly-developed countries. There are 74 
“boroughs” in the colony, but only one of these exceeds 
30,000 in population, while nine have less than 500 inha- 
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bitants each. Auckland has largely increased, Wellington 
has slightly advanced, Christchurch is stationary, and Dun. 
edin has slightly decreased. There are 197 ‘‘towns” in New 
Zealand, but 82 of them have less than 100 inhabitants, 
while Devonport, the most populous, has only 2,650 inha- 
bitants. Throughout the whole colony there are only §°561 
persons to the square mile. Inhabited houses have greatly 
improved, for while there is a decrease of 2,648 in two- 
roomed houses,ithere was an increase of 5,026 in those 
having three and four rooms, an increase of 7,880 in those o 
five and six rooms, and of 5,693 in those of more than six 
rooms. Out of the whole population of New Zealand, 51°89 
per cent. are native born, 21°72 come from England, 9°48 
from Scetland, 8°89 from Ireland, and 0°34 from Wales. 
With respect to education, 73°52 are able to read and write, 
4°77 able to read only, and 21°05 unable to do either. It is 
calculated that only about 2°6 per cent. of the children of the 
compulsory school age are being wholly neglected. The native 
races in New Zealand are decreasing, while those of European 
stock are rapidly multiplying. The total European popula- 
tion shows an increase of 88,549 over the last census which 
was taken in 1881. The rate of increase in the population 
was less than at either of the two previous census ; but the 
rate of zatural increase has been diminishing year by year 
during the last five years, as will be evident from an examina- 
tion of the birth-and-death rates, the decrease in the former 
being much greater than the latter. Notwithstanding this, 
New Zealand ‘must be an exceptionally healthy country, as 
the death-rate for 1885 was only 10°61 per 1,000 of the 
population. The blue-book containing the return is a solid 
volume of nearly 400 pages. The total cost of taking the 
census was £14,651 9s. 2d. The rate per head of the Euro- 
pean census was 5-8d., or 3¢. more than on the last occa- 
sion. 


French Words in Scotland.—Some of the words in common 
use in Scotland, and not in England, are relics of the Franco- 
Scottish relations before the Union, especially after the 
accession of the French Marie Stuart to the Scottish Crown. 
In times before that, the wars with England, with the help 
of French allies, brought many French troops to Scotland, 
with their colloquial language, which still survives in such 
familiar words as ‘‘ Ashet,” corrupted from ‘“ Assiette,” 
**Jigot” (of mutton), and the like. Among the deaths of 
illustrious Frenchmen last year was that of M. Francisque 
Michel, author of valuable works of history, and Professor of 
Foreign Literature at Bordeaux. His latest work was 
entitled, ‘‘ Les Ecossais en France et les Francais en Ecosse.” 
He collected a large number of French words in the Scottish 
vocabulary. Shortly before his death, at the age of seventy- 
eight, he was much gratified by receiving an honorary degree 
from the University of Edinburgh, 


Old Age.—It is a question that has been discussed, 
whether in the present day of advanced science and civilisa- 
tion and improved hygienic rules, the normal duration of 
human life has, vu. has not, been prolonged beyond the limits 
laid down by the Psalmist. But there can be no question 
that it is incumbent on the aged to recognise the necessity 
for observing those laws and precepts which are established 
by both science and experience. ‘*‘ Peu de gens savent étre 
vieux,” was a saying of La Rochefoucauld. No doubt the 
lesson is one often difficult to learn, and both science and 
religion impress on us the need to pray, ‘* So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom.”” This wisdom in regard to the past and present, as 
weil as to the future, it behoves the aged to acquire. For 
then the injunction ‘‘ Know thyself” implies ‘‘I have been 
young and now am old,” and not less certainly that even 
the present hour is not for them what once it was. ‘Jam 
non tua.”—Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., on ** The Diseases of 
the Bible.” [A valuable handbook for Bible students.} 


The Industrial Co-operative Movement.—Representatives 
of co-operative associations from all parts of the kingdom 
attended the opening of great business premises in Leman 
Street, Whitechapel, the London branch of the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society. There were present, it was calculated, 
the representatives of 900,000 families connected with the co- 
operative movement in places from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s- 
end ; and the importance of the work thus carried on can be 
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estimated by the fact that the sales in the Wholesale Society 
to the retail societies last year in clothing and necessaries of 
life came to £5,439,236. The societies are the work of the 
thrifty industrial classes of the kingdom, and London shows 
a very small proportion of the whole. They had small 
beginnings ; but since the principle was adopted of dividing 
profits with customers, after paying interest on capital, the 
co-operation has gone from success to success, and now owns 
factories for the manufacture of goods, mills for the grinding 
of corn, and ships on the sea for the carrying of the goods, 
the shareholders being the industrial societies, who benefit 
alike as the capitalists and as the customers. The Wholesale 
Society, which is the federation of 820 retail societies, was 
founded through the meeting of four co-operators in Hanging 
Ditch Market a little more than twenty years ago, and they 
hit upon the idea that the retail societies, which had been 
competitors in the markets, should combine, and thus it is 
that the ‘* Wholesale” can fe into the markets as one of the 
largest purchasers. The building in Leman Street, White- 
chapel, is architecturally an ornament to the East of London. 
It stands on a site of 18,000 square feet, and the progress of 
co-operation of the character in which the best of goods are 
supplied on the principle of profits to the purchasers, is to be 
seen from the fact that the society has given £20,000 for 
another site on which additions might be made to the branch. 
At the opening ceremony Mr. Vansittart Neale and Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, two veteran co-operators, who were 
present, received a warm reception. As showing how closely 
sobriety is allied to thrift, it may be mentioned that when the 
co-operators dined nearly all proved to be total abstainers. 
There are no wines, spirits, or beer dealt with in these stores. 
The sale of fresh butter by the Wholesale Society amounts to 
£375,000 a year, and of foreign to £740,000; of sugar to 
£800,000, and cheese and lard to £700,000. The tea, coffee, 
and cocoa departments are the great features of the stores, 
and some £60,000 worth of tea from China and India, some 
imported direct, is under blend constantly, and is packed for 
the retail houses. Coffee is roasted, and a separate house 
deals with the manufacture of cocoa. The sales at the 
London branch have risen from £44,206 in the year ending 
September, 1874, to £710,850 in the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1886, 


letter of Dr. Johnson to a Girl aged Seven.—Dr. John- 
son, who was always gentle and kind to young people, how- 
ever bluff at times to his equals, wrote the following letter 
to his godchild, one of the daughters of his friend Bennett 
Langton : 


**To Miss JANE LANGTON, Rochester, Kent. 


**My DEAREST MIss JENNY,— 

**I am sorry that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered; but when I am not very well 
I do not always write plain enough for young ladies. I 
am glad, my dear, to see that you write so well, and hope 
you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for they are 
all necessary. Your books will give you knowledge, and 
make you respected ; and your needle will find you useful 
employment when you do not care toread. When you are 
a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in learning 
arithmetic ; and, above all, that through your whole life you 
will carefully say your prayers, and read your Bible. I am, 
my dear, your most humble servant, 

** SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 


This letter was written in a large round hand, nearly 
resembling printed characters, “‘that Miss Jenny might have 
the satisfaction of reading it herself.” 


Going to the People.—About this time began that remark- 
able, impulsive, generous but quixotic liberal crusade which was 
known as ‘‘going to the people.” Thousands of educated 
young men, filled with an ardent desire to do something to 
atone for the sins of their fathers towards the recently eman- 
cipated serfs, and filled with pity for the latters’ ignorance 
and misery, went into the Russian villages, into the suburbs 
of the great cities, into factories, into workshops, into all 
places where the peasants toiled and suffered, and sought, by 
sympathy, by co-operation, and by personal instruction, to 
help and elevate the men and women whom their fathers had 
bought, sold, and flogged. Hundreds of cultivated and 





refined young women, with that singular capacity for self- 
sacrifice which is inherent in the Russian character, aban- 
doned their homes and families, put on coarse peasant dress, 
went into the remotest, loneliest, and dreariest villages of the 
empire, and, in the capacity of school-teachers, midwives, 
or nurses, shared the hard, prosaic life of the common 
people, laboured with them, suffered with them, and bore 
their burdens, merely in order to learn how they could best 
be helped. Sophia Perofskaya, one of the five regicides who 
were hanged at St. Petersburg in 1881, began her career 
with this sort of missionary work; Vera Phillipova, who 
planned the assassination of General Etrelnikof and who 
died of prison consumption in the fortress of Schlusselburg 
last year, was another of the heroic young women who thus 
went “to the people ;” Madame Kavalefskoya, who is now 
serving out a hard labour sentence in Eastern Siberia, was a 
teacher in a peasant school; Anna Pavlovna Korba, who is 
dying by inches at the convict mines of Kara, was a Red 
Cross nurse, and treasurer of a local benevolent society, before 
she became a member of the dreaded ‘* Nihilist” Executive 
Committee ; and hundreds of other young women threw them- 
selves with self-abnegation and self-devotion into the work 
of educating, elevating, and helping the lower classes. 
Something analogous to this took place in our own country 
soon after the close of the civil war, when educated and 
refined young women from the New England States went 
south to teach in negro schools; but the movement in the 
United States never became epidemic, as it did in Russia, 
nor was it ever characterised by the reckless, heroic self- 
sacrifice which illumines so many dark pages of Russian his- 
tory.— Zhe Century. 


Reporters’ Errors.— Much has beensaid about printers’ errors, 
but there are often comical blunders made by reporters. The 
following is a recent instance :—At the inauguration of the 
Shakespeare memorial, presented to Stratford-on-Avon by 
Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, the American Minister, Mr. 
Phelps, referred in his speech to diplomacy. ‘‘ That black 
art,” he said, ‘‘as it used to be known to the world has little 
place between the branches of the straightforward Saxon 
race.” One of the chief London papers reported this as 
** Diplomacy, that blac kguard” (laughter). Another 
London daily, thinking this too strong, made it ‘‘ that black 
beast.” Possibly Mr. Phelps did not clearly enunciate, as 
the ‘‘laughter” of the audience was evidently caused by 
supposing the term “‘blackguard” to refer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent use of the word in regard to the negotiations 
for the Union with Ireland. 


The Trade of England and Wales.—Some indication of 
the changes affecting trade is obtained from the Bank- 
ruptcy Returns of 1886. The following members of the 
principal trades and professions were gazetted during the 
year : — 365 grocers, 332 farmers, 331 publicans, 255 
builders, 187 boot-sellers, 132 tailors, 125 drapers, 104 
bakers, 100 decorators, painters, etc., 81 butchers, 80 com- 
mission agents, 70 carpenters, 69 watchmakers, 55 coal- 
dealers, 55 clerks, 52 corn-dealers, 51 engineers, 51 green- 
grocers, 50 fishmongers, 46 ironmongers, 46 solicitors, 44 
provision dealers, 40 cabinet-makers, 38 confectioners, 36 
chemists, 36 commercial travellers, 34 clothiers, 33 mer- 
chants, 33 printers and publishers, 30 furniture dealers, 30 
carriers, 29 milliners, 29 saddlers, 29 general dealers, 29 
timber-merchants, 25 schoolmasters and mistresses, 25 car- 
riage-builders, 24 stone-masons, 24 china dealers, 23 tobac- 
conists, 22 contractors, 22 fishermen, 21 wine-merchants, 21 
tradesmen’s assistants, 21 millers, 21 hatters, 21 fancy goods 
dealers, 20 architects and surveyors, 20 dairymen, 20 clergy- 
men, 20 lodging-house keepers, 19 Llacksmiths, 19 curriers, 
19 labourers, 19 mineral-water manufacturers, 17 woollen 
merchants, 17 machine makers, 16 booksellers, binders, and 
publishers, 16 gardeners, L, iron and hardware merchants, 
15 military officers. —Board of Trade Journal. 


Bicycling round the World—Mr. Thomas Stevens, a 
Hertfordshire man, naturalised as an American fifteen years 
has published notes of a tour round the world on a 
bicycle. e wheeled from San Francisco to New York, 
3,700 miles ; from Liverpool to Constantinople, 2,500 miles ; 
and from Constantinople to Teheran, 1,570. He tried to 
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reach the Pacific through Siberia, and was turned back by 
the Russians ; to get from Teheran to India through Afghanis- 
tan, and was turned back by the Afghans when within 370 
miles of the British outposts, and had to retrace his steps vad 
the. Caspian to Constantinople. On this return journey from 
Teheran to Constantinople he seems to have pushed the 
bicycle nearly 2,000 miles. From Constantinople he took 
steamer to Kurrachee, and wheeled across India, 1,400 miles, 
to Calcutta. Thence he sailed to Canton, made his way, 
protected from howling mobs by Chinese escorts, to Kinkiang ; 
sailed to Japan, where he was /éed like a hero ; and ended 
up at Yokohama, his sailing port for San Francisco. He 
occupied from April 22nd, 1884, to January 7th, 1887, in 
girdling the world ; passing the winter of 1884-5 in Boston, 
and the winter of 1885-6 in Teheran. 


Making a Good Impression.—A telephone clerk says that 
no woman ever answers a call by telephone without smooth- 
ing down her hair, working up a smile, and trying to make 
a good impression on the transmitter. 


Good Fortune in Domestic Service—A parlour maid 
was advertised for by Mrs. Robinson, and a young woman, 
dressed in deep mourning, came to see her about the 
place. She gave a good account of herself, and it was 
arranged that her character should be written for previous 
to her undertaking the situation. At parting Mrs. Robinson 
thought she would say something kind, so she observed, *‘ I 
am sorry to see by your black dress that you have been in 
trouble lately.” ‘Oh, no, mum, thank you, not at all,” 
replied the young woman, “it’s only for my late missus. I 
have been particular fortunate in service, mum. My three 
last missuses have all died while I was with them; so 
I got mourning given me every time.” Mrs. Robinson 
thought the matter over, and decided not to engage this 
young person, for fear she should be ‘“‘ particular fortunate ” 
a fourth time. 


A Rhyze for Month.—A correspondent who has got tired 
of hearing the statement that there is no rhyme in the 
English language for the word ‘‘ month,” sends the following 
to show that there is; 


“‘T saw them take him down Broadway, 
December was the month ; 
Ilis pistol it was thrown away, 
As also was his gun th- 
(Rown away.) ” 


Our correspondent has made his point, but in doing so he 
has convinced us that in some cases poetical high licence is 
not a good policy ; we want prohibition.—Mew York 7ri- 
bune. 


Leaving Cards.—This is one of the small curses of modern 
society. I wasted an hour in driving from one house to 
half a dozen other houses, where evenings had been frittered 
away, in order to leave a bit of cardboard, on people who 
could not possibly care if one did so or not, or, probably, if 
they ever saw your face again.—Zord Ronald Gower’s ** Re- 
miniscences.” 


Ascent of Kilimanjaro.—The highest mountain in Africa 
has at last been conquered. Dr. A. Meyer, of Leipsic, 
succeeded in reaching the summit of the Kibo peak in 
August last. Kilimanjaro was discovered by the missionary 
Rebmann in 1848, and in the following year his colleague 
Krapf discovered its snow-covered companion, Kenia. In 
1862 Van der Decken attempted to ascend Kilmanjaro, but 
succeeded only in reaching a height of 14,000 feet. In 1871 
the Rev. Charles New ascended as far as the snow-line, and 
in 1884 Mr. H. H. johnston reached a height of 16,000 
feet. Dr. Meyer took six days to reach the summit of the 
crater of Kibo. On the first day he reached the forest limit, 
on the second Johnston’s camp, onthe third, passing over 
extensive grass meadows, he attained the snow-line, and 
here, as usual, his native companions deserted him. On the 
fourth day, through broken-up blocks of lava, Dr. Meyer 





reached the foot of the crater, and the edge of the ef 4 
itself on the fifth day. This he found to be thickly glaciatedy 
as also the region which lies between Kibo and its lowerg 
companion summit, Kimawezi. The sixth day Dr. Meyer 
spent in taking photographs and making collections around 
Kibo, and he also spent several days lower down at the snow 
limit for a similar purpose. He estimates the height of the 7 
Kibo summit at close on 20,000 feet, considerably higher @ 
than the estimates of Mr. Johnston. 


Archdeacon Williams’s Life of Julius Cesar.—Licut,. | 
Colonel Ferguson has published a book of recollections of” 
the Edinburgh Academy, and of a club composed of pupils ~ 
of one of the masters. In this book are many interesting 
notices of old Academy boys who have since risen to dis.” 
tinction in Church or State. Tait, Archbishop of Canter-@ 
bury, was one of the earliest pupils of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Williams, Rector of the Academy. Of the Rector’s 
‘Life of Julius Cesar” the following anecdote is told :—/ 
‘** This admirable and scholarly work was announced to the 
public some years before it appeared. No one could tell © 
the cause of thedelay. At last it was explained to a friend 
who had the courage to inquire. ‘When I began,’ said the 
Archdeacon, ‘I was not a Cesarean. My bias was in favour 
of Pompey, Cicero, and the aristocratic party, but as I pro- 
ceeded with the work I began to take the side of my own 
hero, and, contrary to my intention, and contrary to my 
principles, my book acquired a democratic tendeéncy, and, 
seeing the present mania for reform, I thought it would do 
harm, and reluctantly made up my mind to suppress it,’ ” 


General Gordon.—The beautiful memorial on the espla- 
nade at Southampton, has on its sides some dates and 
details of the life of this ‘‘SoLDIER, ADMINISTRATOR, 
PHILANTHROPIST.” One of the inscriptions, after the date of 
his birth, tells that he was ‘‘ slain at Khartoum, January 26th, 
1885.” His last letter to his sister closed with these words: 
** Thank God I am quite happy, and, like Lawrence, I have 
tried to do my duty.” 


Montyon Prizes of Virtue.—The annual Montyon prize of 
2,000f. was awarded by the French Academy to Jean 
Adolphe Delannoy, a Calais pilot, who has twenty-one times 
risked his life in saving shipwrecked crews. In one case, in 
1867, twelve English sailors had launched the lifeboat and 
attempted the rescue of a crew in danger, and were unsuc- 
cessful, all of them perishing ; but Delannoy and six comrades 
reached the vessel just in time to see it sink and to save two 
of the crew. Delannoy is loaded with medals, and wears 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. M. Gaston Boissier 
delivered the address, and the other awards included 1,000f. 
to Mr. Bonaparte Wyse for his survey and book on the 
Panama Canal. 


Garrick’s Funeral.—Garrick died in 1779, and was buried 
with more imposing ceremony than had been witnessed at 
the great Earl of Chatham’s funeral the year before. Horace 
Walpole, who, with all his levity of utterance, had great 
soundness of judgment, thus wrote :—‘“‘I do think the pomp 
of Garrick’s funeral perfectly ridiculous. It is confounding 
the immense space between pleasing talents and national 
services,” 


Astronomical Almanack for January 


| & rises 8.0 a.m. 
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BLINDS. “af wena 

P DRAPERIES, \** 
oe Reaial ‘Onder. SHADING, &c., 


And in Colours much used: for Decoration, Gatls, Gazaars, 
Entertainments, &c. Geautiful Effects at a small cost. Novelties 
also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 


PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, 2225052 | 























Guaranteed — 
Pure and Soluble 


O¢ Cod 





Ci 


(REGISTERED.) 





Dinner and Supper Dainties Clev-r Recipes are 
Given Away with every packet of Bird's Custard Powder 


BIRD'S: — 
Great Fours 
| Laxury @ Medics! P 


Capsuled Be athe , be 


; laceous I , 
Pore i ‘ being liquid i 
Mak Extract ; 


in periecuon 


uw i very 














REFINED DRESS. 
mgerton # gee : 


Royal ‘Serges. 


ANY. LENGTH SOLD. “CARRI AGE PAID "70 All RAILWAY STATIONS 


NO AGENTS OR MIDDLEMEN EMPLOYED 


beeen seos BURNETT, se inca 





Note Part arly tony « 
Alen and 


L u {ON I ef Tinitat ; B 
CEUBLIC CA T ooo BYNIN, Liquid | Malt, forms a valuable adjui 
1 , an — PATI vncentrated and t rd, J 
I 1 ‘i? i ‘ A ‘ ; ‘ 
‘ re! tiie i eas i 


It isa valuable ali 


; 


“|ALLEN & HANBURYS’ 


** Pertected” 


BiGed Liver Oi 


e. In 

ios. Sold crery 

Oil is NEVER sold in bu'l cannot be genuine unless in the 
Hauburys’ Name and Trade Mark (4 Plough) 

r Oil, being no ly a highly 

aid | starch’ 

ifeebled invalid. 

misistence of 1dinar 

of mait 


unct to Cod Live 
a powerful 


tirely free from t inconvenient, treacle-hke « 
palata ne pease > the put itive and peptic properties 
> tion and w z Di 


In ‘Bot ttles : at os 9d. e sai 


Cases. 


To Seauie 


Roshi 


genuine, always see the name on the wrapper, 





“PEARS SOAP 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthfal_ skin. 








AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 
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